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LORD BEACONSFIELD, 


popular verdict on Lord conduct 
and on the foreign policy of his Government was 
not given on special and distinct issues. The enthusiastic 
crowd which applauded the Plenipotentiaries on their 
return to England drew no distinction between the Treaty 
of Berlin and the still more important Convention with 
Turkey. For once the multitude anticipated and expressed 
the judgment of the country that the Prime Mryisrer has 
at home and abroad sustained the honour and protected 
the interests of England. The conclusions of the throngs 
which filled the streets cannot supersede the supreme 
authority of Parliament to distinguish among the measures 
of the Government those which may be considered more 
or less prudent and justifiable ; but, whatever may be the 
result of recent transactions, Lord BracoysrizLD may 
set off the spontaneous approval of London and of England 
against the base and scurrilous attacks to which he has 
in his own person scorned to reply. One libeller has 
lately undertaken the unworthy task of raking up all Lord 
BeaconsFIELD’s alleged errors and political miscarriages 
from his earliest youth in an elaborately hostile biography. 
His ancestry has suggested to another bitter enemy the 
seasonable inquiry whether a Jew can be a citizen? No 
statesman has in recent times been so shamelessly assailed 
by envy, hatred, and malice; and the pamphleteers and 
disappointed demagogues had on Tuesday last the oppor- 
tunity of testing the effect of their calumnies. The Eng- 
lish nation has not been false to its convictions, or incon- 
sistent with its later sentiments. Discontent with the 
foreign policy of the late Government had a share in 
producing the reaction of 1874; and Lord Beacons- 
FIELD’s actual popularity is founded on the belief that he 
has trusted in the power of his country to maintain its 
dignity and rights. Even his bitterest enemies cannot 
dispute his originality and resource. While timid poli- 
ticians were apprehending with gloomy foreboding the 
possible invasion and conquest of India, Lord Bracons- 
#IELD resolved on using the Indian army to aid in main- 
taining the balance of power in Europe ; and the effect of 
the measure on friends and enemies surpassed expectation. 
To Lord BeaconsFieELD and Lord Sauissury are due the 
submission of Russia to the authority of the Powers as- 
sembled in Congress, and the large modification of the 
Treaty of San Stefano. Turkey has, in Lord Satispury’s 
phrase, one more chance of recovering ; and, in default of 
improvement, the territories of the Suttan are no longer 
left at the mercy of Russia. 

A confident judgment on the Convention between 
England and Turkey would still be premature. Only 
since his return from Berlin has Lord Beacoysrietp had 
the opportunity of explaining his motives for undertaking 
an onerous engagement. Probably by arrangement, Lord 
Sauispury confined himself almost wholly in his despatch 
to a vindication of the conduct of the Plenipotentiaries in 
the Congress. They deliberately withheld their Conven- 
tion with Turkey from the formal cognizance of their 
foreign colleagues, although its terms must have been 
generally known for some time past, and although the 
Treaty and the Correspondence were intentionally pub- 
lished before the Congress separated. The fear that the 
announcement would either provoke objection on the 
of Russig or raise im 


pediments to the final signature of the 
general treaty proved to be altogether unfounded. A 


positive statement that the French and Italian Plenipoten- 
tiaries had been persuaded by Prince GortcHakorrF to abstain 
from making an intended protest has been officially contra- 
dicted. Those French papers which at first most strongly dis- 
approved of the English occupation of Cyprus have already 
moderated their tone. Many years ago the acquisition of 
the Isle of Perim, in the Red Sea, produced a similar feel- 
ing of irritation, which has been long forgotten. French 
politicians will be satisfied, on reflection, that Cyprus is 
not intended to be a post which would facilitate an in- 
crease of English power in Egypt. Nevertheless a certain 
feeling of jealousy or dissatisfaction may remain; and the 
possible interruption of friendly feelings between England 
and France would be a grave misfortune. The popular 
agitation in Italy must be allowed to wear itself out. The 
Government has wisely determined not to prohibit the 
meetings which have been summoned to protest against 
the results of the Congress. The leaders of the movement 
have not made up their minds whether the acquisitions of 
England or of Austria are more offensive to a country 
which has obtained no increase of territory. The titular 
sovereignty of the King of Iraty in Cyprus is as consistent 
with English possession as with Ottoman sovereignty. 
The Convention, though it is not less explicit than other 
documents of the same kind, necessarily leaves in obscurity 
the limits of English intervention in the affairs of Asiatic 
Turkey, and the extent of the liability which has been 
assumed. There will be little opposition to the acquisition 
of Cyprus, except perhaps on the ground that it may be 
disagreeable to certain foreign Powers. The want of a 
harbour probably admits of an artificial remedy, if the 
island becomes either a strong military position or a place 
of commercial importance. The introduction of internal re- 
forms into the administration of Turkish provinces ought 
to be acceptable to the most prominent assailants of the 
Government; but if the only security for improvement 
consists in Turkish promises, the incredulity which lately 
vented itself in a contemptuous laugh will find more arti- 
culate expression. A significant passage in Lord Satis- 
BuRY’s despatch to Sir Austin Layarp probably indicates a 
purpose of interference in the selection of governors and 
other high officers. Insecurity of tenure has been one of 
the greatest faults of Turkish administration. Governors 
appointed with the approval of the English Government 
for definite terms will be superior to ordinary Pashas, and 
they will be likely to defer to the wishes and advice of the 
protecting Power. It has been too hastily taken for ~* 
granted that Asia Minor will be governed, like India, by 
English functionaries. There is no doubt that such a 
system would confer incalculable benefits on the people ; 
but there is no reason to suppose that the Turk- 
ish Government would assent to a change which would 
cony»:+ the Empire into a mere dependency of Eng- 
land. Excessive pressure might at any time drive the 
Court of Constantinople into the arms of Russia. The 
amount of English influence cannot be determined ‘before- 
hand, and it may probably increase with time and ex- 
perience. The Turks already understand that the only 
advantages which England proposes to derive from the 
Convention are inseparable from their own prosperity. 
At the same time, a price may fairly be exacted for the 
one-sided covenant to protect Asiatic Turkey against 
Russian aggression. No Convention was n to 
enable England to make war on Russia if such a measure 
were at any time expedient. In giving Turkey a right to 
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call on England for assistance, Lord Braconsrietp and Lord /agreement are now known to have been settled before 


Sauissury have established a corresponding claim on the | 


goodwill of the Sutray. He will only be asked to do what 
is indispensable to the welfare of his people and the safety 
of his Government ; but, in the event of refusal to perform 
the promises which are an essential part of the contract, 
Turkey will not be allowed to persist in perverse conduct 
without remonstrance, which may not always be confined 
to words. 
Lord Beraconsrretp’s statement in the House of 
Lords, and the subsequent debate, add little to the ex- 
lanation of the Treaty in Lord Sartspury’s despatch. The 
inisters have probably no detailed plans for the improve- 
ment of provincial administration in Asiatic Turkey ; and 
Lord BeEaconsFIELD was more anxious to remove the sus- 
picions of France than to convince the House of Lords of 
the necessity of the measure. Lord GranvILLE enumerated 
with practised facility the obvious objections to the Con- 
vention; but, as Lord Sarispury happily said, Lord Gran- 
VILLE is always ready with reasons for doing nothing. 
Lord Dersy once more, with strange moral obtuseness, 
defended his own personal conduct by disclosing a supposed 
Cabinet secret, which onght, if the fact had corresponded 
with Lord Dersy’s recollection, to have been scrupulously 
preserved. Unimaginative persons, who might be thought 
exempt from hallucination, sometimes lapse into grave 
indiscretion through their inability to apprehend the 
nature and consequences of their actions. The Opposition 
was not unanimous. Lord Nortnsrook expressed strong 
approval of the despatch of native Indian troops to Europe, 
and Lord Napier and Errrick thought that the conduct of 
the Government had been in all respects prudent and 
successful. 


THE TREATY OF BERLIN. 


HEN the Congress met, none but those who were in 
the secrets of the Government could have foreseen 


that its results would not, when they were disclosed, be | 
the most engrossing of political topics. The engagements | 


between England and Turkey involve larger possibilities 
of gain and loss than the Treaty of Berlin; but the com- 
prehensive changes on which the Congress has decided 
may, on the whole, be regarded with satisfaction. The 
unwelcome aggrandizement of Russia is a consequence of 
the war, and not of subsequent negotiations. It is useless 
to enumerate the considerations which prevented the Eng- 
lish Government from opposing the invasion of Turkey. 
If Lord Breaconsrietp had been absolute master of his own 
Cabinet and of Parliament a different course might per- 
haps have been pursued ; but no Minister would have been 
a year and a half ago supported by the country in armed 
resistance to the aggressor. The conquest which followed 
was foreseen by all; and, when the universal expectation 
was realized, it only remained to deal with the consequences. 
Immediately after the passage of the Balkans it would have 
seemed a desperate undertaking to enter on a contest 
which had been declined under far more advantageous 
conditions. Lord Bracoysrieip had the merit of discern- 
ing the earliest opportunity of profitable interference. The 
indignation provoked throughout Europe by the audacious 
Treaty of San Stefano coincided in time with a material 
change in the military situation. Having, notwithstanding 
the hesitation of his colleagues, despatched an English 
squadron to the Sea of Marmora, Lord BraconsFIELD could 
not fail to perceive that, as the Turks increased their force 
at Constantinople, the Russian army occupied a dangerous 
position. It was also known that the Russian Govern- 
ment was anxious for a Congress, although it at first hoped 
to withhold the Turkish treaty from European revision. 
After the accession of Lord Sauispury to the Foreign Office 
the policy of the Government was at the same time firm 
and temperate ; and English diplomacy, for the first time in 
recent experience, became effective because it was backed 

force. The Russian Government was at last convinced 
that England was in earnest, and it fully appreciated the 
danger of a renewal of the war. The obstacles to the 
submission of the treaty to Congress disappeared ; and the 
preliminary triumph of Lord Beaconsrieip’s policy en- 
couraged exaggerated hopes which were doomed to partial 
disappointment. 

It is possible that still concessions might have 
been obtained by a continued display of readiness for war ; 
but, if Russia had accepted the challenge, a heavy price 
must have been paid for doubtful gains. The terms of an 


the English Plenipotentiaries and Count ScHOUVALOFF lef¢ 
London. Like most arrangements between equals, 
the bargain was a compromise. The Russians gave 
up more than half the province of Bulgaria; 
and the English Government consented not to in- 
terfere with the acquisition of the left bank of the 
Danube or of Batoum. The resumption by Turkey of 
the Russian conquests in Armenia had never been re- 
garded as possible. Any disadvantage which may attend 
the cession of Bessarabia concerns Roumania, which, as 
Lord Derby observed on Thursday, had no claim to the 
good offices of England, and the measure may affect 
less directly Austria and Germany, both of whom declined 
to interfere. Acquiescence in the transfer of Batoum by 
Turkey to Russia is the only serious concession which the 
English Government has made. It was evidently under- 
stood when the London Memorandum was signed that 
England was about to occupy Cyprus, and to assume the 
protectorate of Asiatic Turkey. It is doubtful whether 
the arrangement is not unduly onerous to England. It 
is as certainly distasteful to Russia as it must be accept- 
able to the tribes and nations which may hope to 
rise by English aid to prosperity and civilization. 
The furious resentment which is expressed in Rus- 
sian journals may or may not be genuine; but, 
whether it has a popular or an official origin, it is 
intelligible and plausible. One Russian writer character- 
istically attributes to his own Government a deliberate 
purpose of patriotic perfidy. Eastern Roumelia, he de- 
clares, will, in spite of the Congress, be organized as a 
Russian province; and, if the Treaty provides for the 
demolition of the fortifications of Batoum, they will be 
maintained and extended. The Emperor has in fact only 
expressed his intention of making Batoum a commercial 
port. It is perfectly true that those provisions of the 
Treaty which depend for execution on the good faith and 
good will of different Governments may probably be 
evaded. Roumania and Servia will in all probability con- 
tinue to maltreat Jews, as the Turks misgoverned their 
Christian subjects after the Treaty of Paris; but stipula- 
tions which give the parties to the Treaty a right of 
remonstrating may become operative when circumstances 
permit or recommend active interference. 

Some material consequences of the resolute policy of the 
English Government have not been sufficiently noticed. If 
the wishes of the philanthropists and the partisans of Russia 
had been gratified, Turkey would have become wholly depen- 
dent on Russia, for General Icnatrerr had detached from 
the Empire nearly the whole of its territory in Europe ; 
he had reserved to his Government a vague right of inter- 
ference with the administration of the Asiatic provinces ; 
and he had imposed on the Turks an intolerable load of 
debt which would have furnished incessant opportunities 
of pressure. The Turkey which is reconstituted by the 
Congress is comparatively compact and powerful; and by 
the Anglo-Turkish Treaty it exchanges the baneful supre- 
macy of Russia for the friendly protection of England. It 
is provided by the Treaty of Berlin that the commercial 
relations with the detached provinces shall not be 
changed by the transfer ; and England will take care that 
the commercial policy of Turkey in Asia maintains 
its liberal character. If the Treaty of San Stefano had 
been allowed to take effect, the whole of Eastern 
and Asiatic Turkey would probably have been, like the 
Russian dominions, almost entirely closed to the commerce 
of the world. General IcnArrErr, in his set purpose of 
weakening and impoverishing Turkey, had made no pro- 
vision for the discharge of the existing debt, while he de- 
prived the creditors of a great part of their security. The 
Treaty of Berlin charges on Suhputs a due proportion 
of the debt, although there is no corresponding stipu- 
lation with respect to the Russian acquisitions in Asia. 
Indeed it may be doubted whether Kars, Batoum, and 
the adjacent territories yield any revenue. The clauses 
of the Treaty are, perhaps necessarily, general and vague ; 
and the criticisms to which it is exposed are so far 
well founded that all its provisions may be rendered 
inoperative or mischievous by ill-will or bad faith. It is 
worth while to remember that a war in which Russia 
might have been defeated would also have left difficulties 
The reconquest of the Turkish provinces 
wo ave involvéd responsibili their government, 
= Russia would, as occasion sored have con- 

itions imposed by superior force, even more systemati- 
cally than a voluntary and advantageous treaty. 
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Lord Sauispury’s despatch to the Secretary of 
remaining in England is exclusively intended for the satis- 
faction of his own countrymen. But for the expediency 
of meeting domestic criticism, Lord Sauissury would 
perhaps have hesitated to remind the Russian Government 
in his own incisive and convincing style of the wide differ- 
ences between the preliminary treaty of San Stefano and 
the definitive treaty of Berlin. When Prince Bismarck 
lately proposed that the treaty should not be published 
until the ratifications were exchanged, Lord BraconsriELD 
declared that he must communicate the document to 
Parliament without delay. Public discussion often 
tends to hamper international relations, though its ad- 
vantages preponderate over occasional inconvenience. 
Wise diplomatists are always more anxious to ex- 
tenuate the concessions which they may have ob- 
tained from a rival than to boast of their success. It is 
necessary to satisfy English opinion; but the sooner 
all bitterness of feeling subsides, the more fully will the 
interests of the country be consulted. With the exception 
of Germany and Austria, all the Powers which were repre- 
sented at the Congress have perhaps a certain feeling of 
soreness. If the unreasonable expectations of some 
English politicians were disappointed, the sacrifices im- 
posed on the conquering belligerent are more mortifying 
to national vanity. It is not to be expected that 
Frenchmen should be enthusiastic in favour of a 
treaty which has aggrandized rival States, while 
their own Government claimed and received nothing 
for itself. The opponents of the Italian Ministry 
have less excuse for the indignation which they express 
at the Austrian occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
The measure was one of the most beneficial arrangements 
of the Congress, because it affords, as Lord Satispury 
explains, to the remaining dominions of the Suntan in 
Europe the best of all securities against Russian encroach- 
ment. Inhisspeech Lord Satispury boldly declared that, if 
the Turkish Empireis destined to suffer dissolution, Austria, 
and not Russia, will succeed to the possession of Constanti- 
nople. It is absurd to contend that Austria ought to have 
been required to surrender Trieste and the Dalmatian sea- 
board in exchange for an acquisition of doubtful value 
made at the expense, not of Italy, but of Turkey. The 
discontent which has been caused by the treaty will not 
subside as long as its provisions continue to furnish matter 
for animated controversy. 


MR. GOSCHEN AND THE CITY. 


R. GOSCHEN has announced his intention of not 
seeking re-election when a dissolution calls on the 
constituency of the City to return members to a new Par- 
lement. His reason is that he does not agree with the 
bulk of his party as to the expediency of assimilating the 
county to the borough franchise. The Liberals have 
probably not much chance of improving their present 
position in the City. They will, as a matter of course, 
secure the minority member; but they can scarcely hope 
to wrest a seat from the Conservatives. Still they may 
make an effort, and it is just possible that this effort may be 
crowned with success. It was no more than Mr. GoscHEen 
owed to his party, and to the Liberals in the City who 
have so steadfzstly supported him for many years, that he 
should look the situation firmly in the face and sacrifice 
his personal pretensions if he thought that the sacrifice 
would benefit his party. If the situation is studied with 
even a moderate amount of attention, it will be seen that 
Mr. Goscupn had very good grounds for the decision 
at which he arrived. Hither there will be a con- 
test or there will not. If there were no contest and 
Mr. Goscuen were returned as the minority member, the 
Liberals, who at one time commanded all the four seats, 
would find themselves with a single representative who, 
if his party came into office, would oppose it on the one 
measure which it has been able to discover as the basis of 
a new domestic policy. If there were a contest, the Liberal 
electors would have to be very zealous and very united to 
carry two seats. There is obviously great danger that they 
would not be very zealous and very united if one of their 
candidates was known to be at variance with them as to one 
of the chief aims for which they were working. The election 
might thus easily change into a contest between the two 
Liberals for the one seat which they couldcommand. Ifthey 
worked hard for the candidate who was in complete agree- 


ment with them, they would probably carry him. Mr. GoscHEN 
would then have stood a contest for nothing. He would have 
been rejected, and would have to seek a seat elsewhere 
as occasion might offer, with the great disadvantage of 
having been rejected because he was a faint-hearted 
Liberal. If the Liberals did not determine to exclude 
him, and if only one seat was to be carried, Mr. GoscHEN 
would probably be elected. But it would always be 
supposed, and the supposition would probably be correct, 
that he would owe his success partly to Conservative sup- 
port. The contest being practically limited to a contest 
between two Liberals for one seat, the Conservatives 
would have plenty of votes to dispose of without endanger- 
ing the success of their own three candidates; and these 
votes they would give as a matter of course to Mr. GoscHEN. 
They would thus inflict a humiliation on some minor 
favourite of thoroughgoing Liberals, and they might most 
fairly and reasonably say that, if a Liberal must sit for 
the City, they wished the Liberal to be a man of eminence, 
an independent and high-minded opponent, and one who 
has unrivalled aptitude for representing the larger inte- 
rests with which the centre of the commercial world is 
intimately connected. To be a minority member at all is 
not very pleasant, but to be a Liberal minority member, 
indebted to Conservatives for victory over another Liberal 
candidate, is as unpleasant a position as Mr. GoscHen could 
occupy. These calculations are so simple and so obvious 
that Mr. Goscuen had no choice but to announce that he 
would not seek re-election. To separate from his party 
on the question of the county suffrage required more 
courage and a larger share of public spirit than most men 
possess; but his retirement from the representation of 
the City was the natural consequence of this separation, 
and is not a distinct act of meritorious self-abnegation. 


Those who have to consider whether Mr. GoscueEn’s 
offer to retire shall be accepted have a difficult and painful 
task before them. They will naturally be filled with regret 
that the long connexion between Mr. GoscueEn and the City 
should be severed. When he wasstill young and unknown 
beyond City and University circles, the Liberals of the City 
gave him a great chance in life, and returned him on the 
score of his specific fitness for a Parliamentary career. The 
expectations which he had raised were quickly justified, and 
at an age when most beginners are just managing to 
attract notice he was offered a seat in the Cabinet. When 
Mr. GLapsToNE came into power Mr. GoscHEN was one 
of his most efficient and least unpopular colleagues. He 
warmly aided in carrying all the Liberal measures of the 
day, and when the Ministry fell nothing seemed more 
certain than that, in the event of the party regaining power, 
Mr. GoscHen would be the Liberal Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Since he has been out of office he has on 
every question but that of the county franchise acted 
steadily with his party, and rendered it signal service. 
He led the Opposition in its endeavour to give as anti- 
clerical a character as possible to the Bills for reorganizing 
the Universities. He is as sound asa rock on the great 
burial question, and would be delighted to help to bury 
Mr. Spurcroy in Westminster Abbey. When a pitched 
battle of debate is risked by the Liberals, he is one of their 
most effective combatants, and is not only clear and forcible, 
bunt amusing and inventive in speaking. Then, again, if 
the county franchise is the first string of the Liberal bow, 
county government is the second, and Mr. Goscuen may 
claim to be the first discoverer of the possibility of raising 
a good serviceable issue between the two parties out of 
the management of county finance. That a City member 
should understand finance is, again, equally creditable to 
the City, appropriate, and exceptional. And Mr. GoscusEn 
not only understands finance as few, if any, members of 
his party understand it, if Mr. GLapsTonz is to be treated as 
an outsider, but he has also lately done a great practical 
service to many City electors through his knowledge of 
finance and his general ability. In creating something like 
method out of the chaos of Egypt, he has protected the 
fortunes of many whose Egyptian investments threatened 
to be the curse of their lives, and has created a precedent 
which it may be hoped will be followed in other instances. 
It remains to be added that he has the gift, on which 
the sad experience of the Liberal party ought to make 
it set a high value, of differing from others without 
offending them, and of working with others without dic- 
tating to them. Even on the question of the county 
franchise, which has created a barrier between him and 
his party, he separated from it on grounds that have long 
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been the especial grounds of Liberals. His objection to 
giving votes to more ignorant and uneducated persons is 
that the votes already given to such persons are beginning 
to undermine the best achievements of his party. The 
Liberal party advocates retrenchment, and the uneducated 
are all for prodigality. It advocates unlimited Free-trade, 
and the uneducated hunger for Protection. It advocates the 
creation, by the exercise of a stern discipline, of a spirit of 
independence in the poor, and the uneducated wish the 
rich to pay their taxes for them, and to have everything 
made as easy for the poor as possible. 

The ordinary objection made by Liberals to 
the extension of the county franchise —and from a 
party point of view it is a very serious and a very 
well-grounded objection —is that it would greatly 
strengthen their opponents. As the number of county 
voters would be largely increased, either a larger share 
in the representation of the people must be given to 
counties, and therefore taken away from the boroughs 
which are the stronghold of Liberalism, or the boroughs 
must be weakened and adulterated by having considerable 
patches of counties thrown into them. In either way local 
influence, and especially the influence of large landowners, 
would be enormously increased. If such instances as 
Taunton, Oxford, Pontefract, and the Radnor Boroughs 
are taken, it is easy to see how this patching on of 
agricultural electors might work, and what gaps there 
might be on the front bench of the Opposition. En- 
thusiastic Liberals vow that they are indifferent to 
consequences, and that so long as a great principle is 
established they are quite content to see their party de- 
feated or almost extinguished. Those Liberals who cannot 
take quite so grand a view of things are for the most part 
persuaded to join in calling for an extension of the county 
franchise by a practical consideration. As the Conser- 
vatives never oppose the extension on any ground of 
principle, and merely treat it as a question of discretion as 
to the time of carrying it, it is thought that the 
thing must be done some day, and that, if so, it 
would be advantageous to the Liberals that they should 
have the doing of it. Some gratitude from the new 
electors might be expected, and at any rate it 
would be convenient to have the manipulation of 
redistribution. But Mr. Goscuen’s objections go deeper 
than anything that could be met by showing how, even if 
agricultural labourers had votes, still the Liberals might 
gain in power. His view is that, whoever is in power, 
Liberals or Conservatives, power with an increase of un- 
educated voters must be so used as to sap the great fabric 
of Liberal principles. Whether this view is just or not 
need not be now discussed; but it is evident that Mr. 
GoscHEN, in taking this view, does not separate from the 
Liberals because he is less of a Liberal than others are, 
but because he is, according to his lights, a more staunch 
Liberal, and with a larger foresight. It seems there- 
fore a very great pity that his offer not to seek 
re-election should be accepted, and that he should 
cease to be the Liberal representative of the City, 
when in every other respect he is of all men 
the member whom Liberals would wish to see returned 
for the constituency, and when on the one point of differ- 
ence he presents himself as being a rather more extreme 
Liberal than those who disagree with him. If, therefore, 
those who have to decide whether his offer shall be 
accepted come to the conclusion that in any case they have 
no reason to enter on a contest, or that rather than try a 
contest they would wish to keep him, there need be 
no difficulty in asking him to stand. But if they 
think that in order to do their best for their 
party they must endeavour to win more than 
one seat, it seems impossible, for the reasons given 
above, that Mr. GoscHen should be asked to be one of their 
candidates, or that he should accept the offer if made; 
unless, indeed, between the present time and the next dis- 
solution some new issue between the parties should arise 
which should throw the county franchise question into 
the shade, and should make Liberal electors work hard for 
the best candidates they could get without reference to 
their peculiar opinions on the virtues and claims of the 
agricultural labourer. 


INTERMEDIATE AND UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 
IN IRELAND. 


i the eyes of Mr. C. Lewis the Irish Intermediate 
Education Bill has one glaring defect. It is liked 
by the people whom it is mainly intended to benefit. 
“We have been told,” he said in the House of Commons, 
“ that the measure has been received with almost universal 
“ satisfaction; that is a fact which in itself tends to excite 
“ suspicion.” It is not very clear what kind of measure 
would be received with approbation by Mr. C. Lewis. He 
is opposed to the endowment of denominational schools, 
he insists that all the existing intermediate schools are de- 
nominational in the most severe sense of the term, and he 
dislikes the Government plan of endowing scholars and 
not schools. The only alternative that seems to be left is 
the endowment of a series of new undenominational 
schools. In this way no doubt the State might do for in- 
termediate education what it has done for University edu- 
cation by the foundation of the Queen’s Colleges. The 
only material objection to this plan is that we may as well 
do nothing at all. The object of founding schools is 
to obtain scholars, and Irishmen are for the most part the 
victims of a benighted desire to have their children taught 
religion. We may regret this peculiarity as much as Mr. 
Lewis regrets it, but no sorrow of ours or his will alter 
the fact. Consequently Parliament has to choose between 
leaving secondary education in Ireland in its present low 
estate, endowing denominational schools, and adopting 
some such expedient as that now proposed by the 
Government. To found a set of junior Queen’s Col- 
leges would be to repeat Sir Rosert PEret’s mistake 
without Sir Ropert Pee.’s excuse. He, at least, did not 
know that Irish Roman Catholics would not send their 
sons to purely secular colleges. We do know it, and we 
know, reasoning from analogy, that it is still less likely 
that they will send their sons to purely secular schools. 
It is a further blot, in Mr. Lewts’s opinion, that there is 
nothing in the Bill to prevent managers evading the 
Conscience Clause by refusing to take day scholars. The 
propriety of making the reception of day scholars a con- 
dition of sharing in the Government grant is a point that 
deserves consideration ; but it has no connexion with the 
imposition of a Conscience Clause. The object of a 
Conscience Clause is to insure that public money shall not 
be used to make proselytes. Mr. Lewis apparently regards 
it as a penal provision, designed to subject managers to the 
annoyance of having children to whom they cannot teach 
religion constantly before their eyes. Parliament, he argues, 
must take care that this salutary discipline is not shirked. 
Perhaps Mr. Lewis would like to introduce a provision 
by which no grant should be made to any school which 
did not contain at least one scholar of a religion different 
from that of the managers. This would constitute a much 
better security for the universal enforcement of a Con- 
science Clause than any provision about day scholars. It 
is true that in some parts of Ireland it might be difficult 
to find a Protestant child; but Mr. Lewis would only re- 
joice that, under the incidental operation of the restriction, 
purely Roman Catholic schools were unable to derive any 
benefit from the Act. 

The objection to appropriating the surplus revenues of 
the Irish Church to an object not contemplated by Par- 
liament at the time when the Disestablishment Act was 
passed, was answered on Monday by the author of the Act 
himself. It is something of a solecism, Mr. GLapsTonE 
admits, to recommend that a million of the surplus shall 
go to education, when there is a statute in existence which 
says that the surplus shall go to another purpose, and not 
to education. Mr. Grapstone’s defence of this incon- 
sistency comes to this—that the Liberal Government 
would have proposed to devote a part of it to educational 
purposes if they had not been afraid of the Irish members 
and the Conservative party. The Irish members, they 
thought, would be afraid that Ireland was going to get 
less than her share of the consolidated fund. The Con- 
servative members, they thought, would oppose the plan on 
religious grounds. Now that a Conservative Government 
is in power the tables are turned. They are going to do 
what they would have found fault with a Liberal 
Government for doing, and the Liberals need only sit 
still and see their own policy carried out. This is a true 
description of what would have happened if the Irish 
Intermediate Education Bill had been introduced by the 
Government which had carried the Disestablishment Bill. 
The Conservative party would have been as alive to the 
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possibilities of concurrent endowment lurking in the mea- 
sure as Mr. Lewis is now, and the disestablishment of one 
church would have been represented as merely an under- 
hand move towards the virtual establishment of another. 
But Mr. GiapstoneE leaves out of sight the important part 
which the Radicals would have played in the business. The 
Conservatives would have been unable to prevent the 
rational appropriation of the surplus revenues of the Irish 
Church if they had not been sure of the support of the 
Extreme Left of the Liberal party. The division on the 
O’Conor Don’s motion the other day seems to indicate that 
this source of division among the Liberals is healing up. As 
it is becoming plainer every day that the Irish University 

uestion will not be long before it again comes to the 
front, this unlooked-for awakening to the claims of common 
sense has not come too soon. 

It is natural to inquire whether the provisions of the 
Intermediate Education Bill suggest any solution for the 
larger difficulty. Provided that Irish Catholics have 
sufficient energy to take advantage of the occasion, and the 
Government sufficient courage to do an act of justice, we 
think that the present measure does offer such a sugges- 
tion. The principle of endowing the scholar rather than 
the school admits of being extended to Universities. Let 
us imagine that there exist in Ireland a multiplicity of 
Universities, and that the State wishes to do a service to 
all of them while showing special favour to none. What 
is to prevent it from founding a sufficient number of 
scholarships and fellowships to be given for proficiency in 
secular knowledge, as tested by examinations conducted by 
its ownnominees ? In this way thereligions difficulty is alto- 
getheravoided. The student who gets one of these fellowships 
may have been educated at any one of the Universities, 
or may not have been to a University at all. That is not 
the concern of the State. It is considered desirable for 
the good of the community that some amount of encourage- 
ment should be given to the higher education, and this 
encouragement is given in the shape of scholarships which 
help a student to pursue his education, and of fellowships 
which help him to start in his after career. If a young man 
wishes to have a University degree as well as a fellowship, 
he must go to a University for it. If he thinks that the 
teaching to be had at a University will help him to get a 
scholarship or a fellowship, he will naturally go to a Uni- 
versity to obtain it. If he thinks that such teaching will 
not really advance his object, he will naturally dis- 
pense with it. In this way all that can be reasonably de- 
manded on behalf of a Roman Catholic University would be 
secured. It would subsist in part by such endowments 
as private zeal might provide, but mainly by the fees paid 
by students who came to it either in order to obtain its 
degrees or to be helped to get the State scholarships and 
fellowships. In proportion as its degrees commanded 
respect, or its teaching enabled young men to hold their 
own in the scholarship and fellowship examinations, it would 
secure a larger number of students. The main end of 
endowing a Catholic University would be answered, while 
the rock of direct endowment of a denominational Univer- 
sity would be entirely avoided. 

But before this happy settlement can be effected there 
must be a Catholic University ready to take advantage of 
the endowments provided. At present the plan which is 
now being applied to intermediate education might be 
applied to the higher education without any good coming 
of it. Ireland has at present two recognized Universities, 
and two only—a Protestant University and a secular Uni- 
versity. Consequently, if State scholarships and fellow- 
ships were founded, they must be carried off by students 
trained in one or other of these Universities, or by students 
who have not received a University training at all. The 
indispensable condition to the working out of such a scheme 
is the foundation of a Roman Catholic University. If Irish 
Catholics are to have their proper share of the endowments 
which we have supposed to be provided by the State, they 
must be enabled to start fairly in the race. For this pur- 
pose no endowment is needed. The essential end will be 
answered if the Catholic University receives a charter. It 


. will start, it is true, at a great disadvantage as regards 
. private endowments; but the zeal of the Irish Catholic 
. population may be trusted in some measure to supply this 


want. At all events it seems hopeless to expect that it 


_ will be supplied in any other way, and the Irish Catholics 


will show their practical good sense by demanding what 


_ they may expect to get, in preference to what is certain to 
be denied. 


THE GLOBE AND THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 


sig proceedings instituted to punish the betrayal cf 

the secresy of the Foreign Office by Mr. Marvin have 
ended in the discharge of the accused. He was prose- 
cuted for stealing a piece of paper belonging to the Govern- 
ment, and there was no evidence that he ever stole any 
piece of paper. It seemed also probable at one time that 
the charge of larceny would be changed to a charge of 
conspiracy. What would have been the legal statement 
of the object of the conspiracy is not clear; but con- 
spiracy is so elastic a term that if those who paid for 
the information given, and profited by it, could have been 
shown to have incited the accused to do wrong, a charge 
of conspiracy to do something might perhaps have been 
made with some prospect of success. But the evidence 
given clearly showed that the Globe had not in any way 
incited the accused to do what he did. What it was 
exactly that took place at the Foreign Office when Mr. 
Marvin obtained the information with which he rushed to 
the office of the Globe does not appear very clearly 
from the evidence given before the magistrate. It 
would seem, however, that on the 29th of May Lord 
Satispury’s private secretary brought into the copying 
department a printed document with some manuscript to 
be added. Two copies were to be made—one for the 
Russian ambassador, and one to be set up in type for the 
Cabinet. These copies were made and given to Lord 
SauisBurY’s private secretary, and the printed document 
and manuscript were duly locked up by the Superinten- 
dent of the Treaty Department. On May 3oth copies 
were ordered of both documents, which were now in 
print, and Mr. Marvin was instructed to make two copies 
of the second or supplementary one. He seems also to 
have had opportunities of seeing the first document, and 
thus he had the whole Anglo-Russian Convention at his 
command. He called on the evening of the 30th of May at 
the office of the Globe, and said that he had important 
information to communicate; that; he had been en- 
gaged in copying an agreement between England and 
Russia which would ensure the meeting of the Congress ; 
and that the text of this agreement would appear in 
the “newspapers of the following morning. No special 
bargain was made, but the editor accepted the offer 
of such information as Mr. Marvin had to give; and 
Mr. Marvin then and there sat down and wrote from 
memory. Having a good memory, he was able to furnish 
a summary of the agreement which left little to be added, 
and this summary was published in a special edition of the 
Globe at a late hour of the evening. Lord Satispury, 
when. questioned in the House of Lords, used language 
which suggested the supposition that the whole thing was 
a hoax. The editor of the Globe sent for Mr. Marvin and 
asked whether he was sure that he was correct. He of 
course persis'ed that he was, and on the 14th of June the 
Globe printed the agreement in extenso from a manuscript 
farnished on the 12th by Mr. Marvin. 

The evidence had been carried thus far, and it was to 
be expected that the Government would have tendered 
further evidence when Mr. Marvin next appeared to show 
how the complete text had been obtained. The subordinate 
officers of the Globe had been called, but the editor himself, 
who sanctioned the acceptance of, and personally paid for, the 
information had not as yet been asked to appear. But 
when the day arrived, it became evident that the case of 
the Government had in a great measure collapsed, not 
only because there was no proof of larceny, but also because 
it had been ascertained that some one so high in office that 
his name could not be uttered, but had to be written down 
on a piece of paper, had told those entrusted with the copy- 
ing that the document was to be sent at once to the news- 
papers. The statement of Mr. Marvin was thus unex- 
pectedly confirmed. He thought that he was merely 
offering to the Globe over-night what would be the pro- 
perty of all the world the next morning. He was merely 
an occasional assistant, working at the modest rate of ten- 
pence an hour. Such a person, it was stated by one of 
the chiefs of the department, would never have been 
allowed to copy a document which was intended tobe kept 
secret. It was entirely because the document was 
going to be immediately made public that he was per- 
mitted to see it. Whatever may be thought of this 
defence, the conduct of business in the Foreign 
Office appears at first sight to be singularly lax. The 
official who gave the document to Mr. Marvin to copy 
does not appear to have thought it necessary to see that it 
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was returned to him. He was not sure whether the ac- 
cused gave it back or not; but at any rate on looking for 
it he could not find it. But if it had been understood that 
the Government had manifested its wish to have the Agree- 
ment kept secret, proper precautions would evidently have 


been used. It was because this mysterious high person had 
said that it was to go to the newspapers that caution was 
not used. Mr. Marvin was made aware that he was, 
copying a document intended for immediate publication ; | 
and to the copying of such a document his humble | 
position offered no obstacle. No one took the trouble 
to see that the document when copied was returned into 
proper custody by its humble copier. Nothing, however, 
im all this, explains how it happened that Mr. Marvin 
was able by the 12th of June to procure the full text of 
the Agreement. Directly the summary appeared in the 
Globe it must have been known in the Foreign Office that 
the Ministry objected to the publication of the Agreement. 
It might therefore have been supposed that all the pre- 
cautions ordinarily used to protect secret documents would 
have been used to protect the full text. If it was because 
anyone would do to copy a document intended for the 
newspapers that Mr. Marvin was allowed to earn one and 
eightpence by copying the Memorandum, it seems obvious 
that such a person ought to have had no opportunity of 
reperusing the document when it was known that it was 
to be kept secret. How it happened that Mr. Marvin was 
able so to refresh his memory that ten days afterwards he 
could give the full text is a secret which the Foreign Office 
has thought best to let lie hid. There was perhaps some mis- 
management in the Office, as to which it was thought that, 
for the credit of the Office, the less that was said the better. 
In discharging Mr. Marvin the magistrate expressed the 
opinion that there is some blame, but not very great blame, to 
be attached to Mr. Marvin for offering, and to the Globe for 
accepting, such information as he gave on the 30th of May. 
It was to some extent a mere race for priority in giving 
news. Mr. Marvin was not selling a State secret, nor was 
the Globe buying one. He had been allowed to know 
what he did know simply because the authorities were on 
the eve of publishing the documents he copied. If the 
mysterious person had not changed his mind very. little 
attention would have been attracted by the Globe having a 
few hours’ start of other papers. It could never have 
been right in Mr. Marvin to furnish what he had 
only learnt in the course of his duty, or in the Globe 
to profit by the zealous imprudence of the humblest 
official. But still the offence was a very much smaller one 
than if he had been trusted with a secret paper and sold 
his knowledge. What editors think it justifiable to do in 
the way of taking advantage of information that is not 
properly come by seems very obscure. Mr. Marvin wrote 
for the Morning Advertiser as well as forthe Globe. Onthe 
1oth of June, long after it was known that the document 
ought to have been considered secret, Mr. Marvin wrote to 
the Morning Advertiser to say that, since the summary in 
the Globe had appeared, he had read through the whole 
text, and he offered a summary faller than that in the 
Globe in the guise of an imaginary Ictter from St. Peters- 
burg. This latter the Morning Advertiser printed as if it had 
really come from St. Petersburg, although with some changes; 
but, at any rate, one witness who had compared the two 
articles stated that the information given was more 
ample than that in the Globe. In publishing this letter 
those who published it must have known that they were 
dealing with the contents of a document which the 
Ministry wished to keep secret; that the person offering 
the information was doing very wrong, and was quite 
aware of this, for he asked his letter to be burnt, as 
dangerous to him; and that, in order to screen the pro- 
ceeding, they were endeavouring to throw the blame of a 
betrayal of confidence on the Russians. If this is per- 
missible in journalism, what is not permissible? We may 
answer this by saying, with the magistrate, that it was 
clearly not permissible for the Globe to publish the full 
text on the 14th. The Globe and Mr. Marvin and the 
Foreign Office all come lamely out of the business. The 
Globe and Mr. Marvin on the 14th of June managed 
between them to publish a document which they knew ought 
not to be published, a document as to the desired secresy 
of which there was then no doubt; and the Foreign Office, 
after having ascertained that the document was meant to 
be secret, somehow gave a copyist engaged at tenpence an 
hour an opportunity of so cardhiiy studying and committing 
to memory ‘this document that he could reproduce it almost 


POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS ANNIVERSARIES, 


Ye French Government did a wise thing in refusing 
to allow the national festival to be celebrated on the 
14th of July, the anniversary of the taking of the Bastille, 
The French have often been accused of too great a dig- 
position to break with their past traditions; but, where 
the revolutionary anniversaries are concerned, they show 
an unfortunate tendency to invest them with an incon- 
venient immortality. There is a sense, of course, in 
which the Republic of 1878 is the child and heir of 1789; 
but prudence points to its enjoying the succession without 
dwelling too much on the relationship. The taking of the 
Bastille will ever be memorable as marking the definitive 
breach between the old and the new system in France; 
but it is too much associated with the excesses that fol- 
lowed to make it a date which all Frenchmen can join in 
celebrating. It would be well if the Republican party 
could show a little more confidence in themselves, and a 
little less devotion to their political ancestors. A large 
part of the nation are very willing to accept the Republic 
as the definitive government of France; but they prefer 
to accept it as a parvenu. To these lukewarm spirits the 
connexion with the revolutionary Republic which the 
Extreme Left are so anxious to claim suggests nothing 
but alarm. They wish to believe that the Government 
under which they live has nothing in common with that 
terrible time. The interval between the fall of the Bastille 
and the erection of the guillotine seems, in retrospect, but a 
moment ; and, if they had been asked to make the 14th 
of July their national feast day, it might have been diffi. 
cult to convince them that they would not shortly cele- 
brate it under a revived reign of terror. 

As the 14th of July had been anticipated as regards 
the national festival, the Extreme Left did it honour 
by a modest celebration of their own. The near- 
ness of the day on which, a century ago, RovussEau 
had died furnished them with an excuse for doing some- 
thing as soon as they had recovered from the ex- 
citements of the 30th of June. The opposition of the 
Government prevented any open-air manifestation; but 
for three hours and a half a vast congregation listened 
under cover to selections from RovussEav’s music, and to a 
speech by M. Louis Branc. If they expected to enjoy any 
political excitement, M. Louis Branc must have disap- 
pointed them. He was eloquent, as he always is; but he 
seems to have made no reference to the politics of 
the day, and to have treated the occasion as a purely 
historical and literary festival. M. Louis Branc has been 
too much mixed up with an earlier growth of Republican 
ideas to rise to the height of opportunism on which M. 
Gambetta has taken his stand. But even he has not been 
proof against the softening influences of the time. That 
a Radical meeting held on the 14th of July should, in the 
hands of the principal speaker, have become historical and 
literary is in itself a significant fact. M. Louis Bianc and 
the majority of those who listened to him are bound in 
theory to be dissatisfied with the Republic that now is. It 
does not satisfy the vague aspirations which they have so 
long cherished. It has proscribed no one, it has executed 
no one. It has confiscated no one’s goods and interfered 
with no one’s liberty. This is but a poor sort of Republic 
compared with that which was conceived in 1789, and 
brougut forth in 1792. But if it is inferior in the qualities 
which make a Republic famous, it promises to be superior 
in the qualities which make a Republic enduring. It com- 
mends itself to the majority of Frenchmen as a Govern- 
ment under which they can live contentedly and 
grow rich steadily. It has in a great degree outlived 
the suspicions which the Revolutions of 1789 and 1848 
had handed down to it; and in proportion as it has done 
so it has strengthened and widened its political and social 
foundations. M. Louts Bianc may feel in contemplating, 
the present Republic as the Jews who had seen the glory o 
the first Temple felt in gazing at the diminished beauty of 
the second ; but he probably feels that, at all events, there 
is less chance of its suddenly coming down about his ears. 

Englishmen have little cause, however, to blame the 
people of other countries for a too obstinate clinging to 
anniversaries which have ceased to have any but a mis- 
chievous meaning. Their own fellow-subjects in Canada 
have just been giving a similar, but far more unreasonable, 
example of devotion. The taking of the Bastille marked! 
an epoch in history; but the incidents im Irish annals 
the memory of which it’ pleases the Orange Societies to 
keep alive have long ceased to have any meaning. The 
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iod with which they are associated is one which 
come to an end, and one which Englishmen 
ought never to recall without shame. The Irish Protes- 
tants of two centuries back made the preservation of their 
own liberties an occasion and a pretext for the destruction 
of the liberties of their adversaries. Their deliverance 
from the tyranny of James II. was the signal for the im- 
ition of a far worse tyranny on Irish Catholics. 

Tt is intelligible, perhaps, that the Orange’ anniversaries 
should be kept alive in the country where they had their 
birth. For more than a century it was only by recalling 
the evils they had escaped that even Orangemen could 
justify to their own consciences the evils they were inflict- 
ing ; and when this period passed away, the satisfaction of 
insulting the enfranchised Catholics was the one consola- 
tion left to an Irish Protestant of the old school. But, 
when these same anniversaries are transported to Canada, 
where they have no meaning and no associations, we can 
only wonder at the extraordinary vitality of religious 
hatreds. |The Canadian Orangemen would no doubt 
like to subject the Roman Catholics of Canada to a well- 
devised system of penal laws, and if they had the 
strength to accomplish their object, they would 
at lcast have that title to respect which accom- 
panies the ability to do mischief. But when they 
can only proclaim that they would like to persecute, with- 
out succeeding in persecuting, they would be simply ridi- 
culons if it were not that they still retain the power of 
provoking a public disturbance. They have this much of 
superiority over Bunyan’s superannuated giants, that they 
can go into the streets and only be got out of them by the 
employment of police and soldiers. The pretext for these 
“se processions is usually that the Roman Catholics 
ave had a procession on the Feast of Corpus Christi, or 
are going to have one on the Feast of the Assumption. As 
the latter day falls on the 15th of August and the former 
some time in June, it is particularly convenient that the 
greatest of the Orange commemorations should come on 
the 12th of July. Orangemen are usually pleased to call 
themselves Conservatives; but in this case they fall 


French Radicals are guilty when they forbid re- 
ligious processions. A political anniversary is either 
one which the entire nation can join in keeping, 
or it is one the celebration of which is as irritating to one 
party as it is consoling to another. In England, happily, 
anniversaries of this latter class are no longer valued. No 
one cares any longer to afflict his soul on the 3oth of 
January or to rejoice on the 29th of May. The sth of 
November is still in some sense a popular festival, but the 
lingering regard for it is confined to boys and lonts, and 
concerning these the law does not tronble itself. The case 
is different when political anniversaries retain their power 
of stirring up evil passions. As we said when speaking of 
religious processions in France, an attempt to keep the 
24th of August in memory of the massacre of the 
Huguenots ought undoubtedly to be forbidden unless it 
could be safely left to the salutary operation of public 
contempt. The same measure should be applied to 
Canrda until the Roman Catholics become wise enough 
to know that the reason why Orangemen love to organize 
processions is that the law has deprived them of any more 
effective machinery of annoyance. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING, 


N EMBERS of the House of Commons have on certain 

subjects ways of thinking peculiar to themselves ; 
and perhaps it is natural that some of them should con- 
ceive a morbid desire for a word-for-word report of Par- 
liamentary speeches. Religious zealots often concentrate 
their interest on the multiplication of priests or preachers, 
and of sermons or ceremonies, with little regard to the 
numbers or dispositions of the congregations to be cdified. 
In the same spirit, temporal enthusiasts sometimes forget 
that writing and printing are of little use unless they 
minister to the wants of readers. A full official record of 
debates might be secured at a moderate expense ; and one 
result of the arrangement would be that Parliament would 
lose a great of its indirect influence. The news- 
papers would probably discontinue their reports; and, 
a some special purpose, such as the study by 
members of their own speeches, the official ver- 
sions would be only used as waste paper. Some 


members of the Committee on Parliamentary Re- 
porting seem to incline to an arrangement by which 
speakers could correct their reports; but there are 
two strong objections to the scheme. The power of cor- 
rection involves the opportunity of alteration; and it 
would be impossible to publish a revised speech on the 
following morning. Even a short delay deprives debates 
of the greater part of their interest, especially as in the 
meantime more exciting topics often intervene. The 
debates of the French Senate and Assembly and of the 
American Congress are reported at length; but in both 
countries, as in England, popular curiosity satisfies itself 
with the newspapers, which allow but little space to Par- 
liamentary reports. The circulation of the Washington 
Globe is almost exclusively confined to local constituencies, 
who are from time to time supplied by Senators or Repre- 
sentatives with copies of their speeches, in proof of their 
vigilant attention to local interests, or of their faith- 
ful repetition of party commonplaces. The personal 
obscurity of the great majority of members of the 
House may in some degree explain the singular prac- 
tice of making long speeches in Congress to which no 
one affects to listen, that they may be read only in 
some remote district. Except in rare cases of important 
legislation, the proceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives exercise no influence on general opinion. Even in 
France, though some Parliamentary orators are personally 
distinguished, their arguments are ina great degree wasted 
because the debates are not reported at length in the news- 
papers. 

A hundred, or a hundred and fifty years ago, Parliament 
was perhaps as powerful as at present, because it exercised 
all the functions of Government, except those which were 
delegated to a Cabinet virtually appointed by itself. It 
was in ordinary cases as unnecessary for Parliament as for 
an absolute monarch to consult the country on details of 
policy or legislation. During the greater part of his ad- 
ministration WALrOLE was unpopular beyond the walls of 
the House of Commons, where his authority was supreme. 


| The elder Pirr was the first considerable statesman who 
into exactly the same confusion as that of which the | 


relied rather on the country than on Parliament; and he was 
consequently late in attaining power, and his tenure of 
office was always insecure. If Parliamentary debates had 
been fully reported in his time, his unequalled eloquence 
would have enabled him to triumph over all his rivals. 
In the next generation the free publication of newspaper 
reports tended to produce two apparently antagonistic 
results, which have since been more fully developed. 
During the present century, and more especially since the 
passing of the Reform Bill, the more active part of the 
community has interfered largely in political affairs ; and, 
at the same time, Parliament, like Papal Rome after the 
fall of the Empire, has taken a new lease of power. 
Ministers and leaders of Opposition have directed by their 
speeches the public opinion which they have been 
compelled to consult. There may perhaps some- 
times have been a foundation for the charge that 
members spoke to the gallery; but, on the whole, 
the reasons and illustrations which were best calculated 
to persuade either House have been also effectual out of 
doors. Since open public meetings have become obsolete, 
Parliamentary debates furnish the only means of calling: 
attention to both sides of a question. Ordinary men read 
only the newspapers which express their own opinions, 
except perhaps those cynical members of London Clubs: 
whom Mr. GtapsToNE would consequently sentence to 
political excommunication. The only chance of disturbing 
the narrow prejudice which is dear to faction is to read 
the debates ; and fortunately even a member of a Federated 
Liberal Club cannot be compelled to avoid speeches which 
his leaders would gladly place in the Index. It is true 
that the reports in the only London Liberal daily paper 
are of the most meagre description ; but even an enumera- 
tion of the names of the speakers proves that there isa 
difference of opinion. 

If the Committee on Parliamentary Reporting is in- 
different to the political education of the constituencies, it 
will do well to consider the possible effect of a change of 
practice on the power of Parliament. The most remark- 
able proof of the importance of full publication of the 
debates is the weight which attaches to the deliberations 
of the House of Lords. Although the two greatest orators 
of the time sit in the other House, it is generally admitted 
that on great questions the debates in the Honse of Lords 
attain a higher level. If no peer can compete in 
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eloquence with Mr. Grapstone and Mr. Bnricut, it 
would be difficult to find a dozen or a score of 
commoners who would be equal in ability and know- 
ledge to an equal number of members of the House of 
Lords. The debates which most fully express the argu- 
ments of both parties, though they may in the first in- 
stance be addressed to a cold and scanty audience, go far 
to determine the opinion of the country. The speech 
of the late Bishop of St. Davin’s on the Irish Church Bill 
was well worth the whole debate in the House of Commons, 
except perhaps Mr. Guapstonr’s opening speech. The 
suppression of the newspaper reports would be fatal 
to the authority of the House of Lords, and it would 
greatly impair the power which the House of Commons 
now possesses of directing and controlling political 
opinion. Demagogues might welcome the change, but 
statesmen would deplore it. There is already too much 
tendency to appeal from comparative knowledge to abso- 
lute ignorance; and popular orators address to excited 
partisans arguments on which they would scarcely pretend 
to rely in the presence of opponents. The danger is 
already imminent, and perhaps it may be impossible to 
avert it. Only one or two papers continue to report the 
debates in full; and the proceedings of the House of 
Commons at the beginning and end of the sitting are 
slurred over or wholly omitted. Two or three years ago 
the Times, which had long been honourably distinguished 
by the fulness and accuracy of its reports, for a time pub- 
lished little more than Parliamentary summaries ; nor was 
it uncommon to find in leading articles references to 
passages in the debate which had been altogether omitted. 
In other papers hasty and imperfect reports are still 
further vitiated by express or implied criticism. 

A part of the information or evidence supplied to the 
Committee can only be accepted with much qualification. 
An experienced reporter thought fit to assert that scarcely 
any person read the debates at length; nor was he ap- 
parently conscious that his own experience related to the 
production and not to the consumption of news. It ma 
be readily believed that reporters are not in the habit of 
devoting their leisure to the perusal of reports. No poli- 
tician, unless he is himselfa member of Parliament, has 
a right to form or express an opinion on public matters 
unless he has habitually studied the debates. A judge who 
should boast that he was not accustomed to listen to the 
speeches of counsel would not command the confidence 
of suitors. Lord Eversiey, while he tendered judicious 
advice, reminded the Committee that his own experience 
extended only to the date of twenty years ago. His objec- 
tion to official reports was sounder than a part of the 
reasons by which it was supported. The statement that 
the newspapers competed with one another in the supply 
of Parliamentary reports may have been well founded when 
Mr. Saaw-Lerevre was Speaker. If Lord Everstry were 
in the habit of reading the Daily News he would find that 
Liberal readers know little or nothing of the arguments 
which may be used in Parliament to controvert their 
favourite opinions. It seems that the present SPEAKER has 
made some arrangement with Messrs. Hansarp for reports 
of private business and of the debates in the later 
part of the evening. It is not in his power to 
secure real publicity to any proceedings which are not 
recorded in the newspapers. The demand for an official 
report is partly based on the assumption that speeches are 
public documents which ought to be protected from falsi- 
fication. In truth, the business of a speaker in Parlia- 
ment, as elsewhere, is to persuade, first his hearers, and 
afterwards the readers of reports, and he may leave his 
reputation to take care of itself. The Committee will 
probably devise some method by which country papers 
may obtain additional facilities. It cannot be necessary 
that a hundred reporters should simultaneously record the 
same speeches ; but, if provincial journals were to report 
the debates in full, they would deserve Mr. GLApsTONE’s 
eulogies on other grounds than their devotion to himself. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE CATTLE BILL. 


HE Government have involved themselves in a maze 

of trouble and annoyance by their vacillation and in- 
consistency with regard to the compulsory slaughter of 
foreign cattle. They found, when they came to devise 
regulations for the stamping out of disease at home, that 
they had presumed too much upon the readiness of the 


farmers to submit to inconvenience in their own persong 
as well as to inflict it on others. The simplest course to 
take after making this discovery would have been to 
tell as much of the truth as could be told without insult- 
ing their supporters, and to have left the rest to be in- 


ferred. It would only have been necessary to say that . 


the Government recognized the fairness of the reasoning 
which associated compulsory slaughter of foreign cattle 
with the application of additional stringency to the regu- 
lations of the home traffic, and that, in view of the diffi. 
culty of this application, they had determined not to insist 
on compulsory slaughter. Instead of this, they began by 
waiving the principle in the case of America, and then 
went on to waive it in the case of five European countries, 
The objections to this species of compromise were 
sufficiently obvious. If the Privy Council could 
be trusted with discretion in these excepted cases, why 
might it not be trusted with discretion in the remainder ? 
The fact that disease is especially common in France and 
Belgium makes it more, not less, easy to take pre- 
cautions against its introduction from those countries. 
The Privy Council would have fuller warning of the 
disasters which the importation of live cattle might entail 
upon the home stock, and would by consequence be the 
better able to deal with them. Nor is it only in point of 
logic that the compromise was faulty. It substituted for 
the perfect security afforded by universal compulsory 
slaughter a security which was partial and consequently 
imperfect. Cattle coming from the United States, or 
Canada, or Denmark, might be wholly free from disease ; 
and, so long as they were so, no harm could be done by 
the relaxation in the original severity of the prohibition. 
Or they might be affected by disease the existence of 
which was discovered in time, and in this way no harm 
would be done. But the possibility of a third and less 
satisfactory alternative could never be wholly excluded. 
Disease might be imported from these favoured countries 
and not be discovered in time. In that case the armoury 
of the Privy Council would be emptied after the mischief 
had been done. Denmark or Canada would duly make 
their appearance in a schedule; but the infection they 
had sent into England would remain after the publication 
of the Order in Council. 


Apparently these objections did not weigh much with 
the representatives of the farming interest. They must 
at all events be given the credit of clearly knowing their 
own minds. They dislike the unfettered importation of 
cattle from abroad, but they still more dislike the 
fettered movement of cattle at home, and if the first 
annoyance can only be put an end to by their submission 
to the second they prefer to bear the ills they have. 
The real opposition to the compromise came from those 
who thought that it did not go far enough, not from those 
who thought, or might have been expected to think, that it 
went too far. The form which this opposition took seems 
to have been unexpected by the Government, and the 
dismay which it evidently caused on Tuesday was the 
natural prelude of the surrender which followed on 
Wednesday. Sir Henry James raised the question whether 
the difference between the treatment applied to America 
and the favoured European countries and the treatment 
applied to the remaining European countries would not 
amount to an infringement of the most favoured nation 
clause in sundry treaties. As the suggestion has 
answered its purpose, and the distinction objected to 
no longer exists in the Bill, there is no need to con- 
sider minutely the nice legal arguments brought for- 
ward in the debate. Sir Henry James and his friends 
maintained that to exclude the cattle of one country 
permanently and by Act of Parliament, while excluding 
the cattle of another country occasionally and by Order in 
Council, is to put the former country at a disadvantage 
when compared with the latter. The Government main- 
tained that both methods are in the nature of quarantine 
regulations, the only difference being that the one is more 
severe than the other. The United States are, for the 
purposes of the argument, taken as quite healthy; there 
fore cattle from thence might come in without let or 
hindrance. Denmark is probably healthy; therefore 
cattle from thence might come in if the Privy Council 
could satisfy itself that there was no special reason for ex- 
cluding them. France is undoubtedly diseased; therefore 
the Privy Council is allowed no discretion, and cattle 
coming from thence were to be slaughtered at the port of 
landing. These three several methods were only adapta- 
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tions of the same treatment to the varying circumstanceS 
of the several cases with which the Government had to 
deal. It seems clear that, whether the Government de- 
fence is in itself good or bad, it was not so conclusive as to 
shut out the possibility of its being challenged. If the 
French Government, for example, were satisfied with the 
commercial arrangements subsisting between the two 
countries, and anxious to make things pleasant for the 
English Government, they might put up with an Act of 
Parliament which subjected France and certain other 
countries to special disabilities in the matter of the 
trade in cattle. But, supposing that the French Govern- 
ment wished to pick holes in the commercial arrange- 
ments subsisting between the two countries—and more 
unlikely things have happened—they would be able to 
urge that, whereas Denmark or the United States had 
only the English Executive to deal with, and, if they 
thought themselves unfairly treated, could at once go to 
that Executive and insist on being treated differently, 
France was cut off from doing this to any useful purpose 
by the existence of an Act of Parliament. To this again 
it could be rejoined that foreign Governments know 
nothing of Parliament, that they are only concerned with 
the Executive, and that, if France found her cattle un- 
fairly excluded, she would not be bound to listen 
to any representations that the hands of the Execu- 
tive were tied by statute. You must do, she would 
say, what you have undertaken to do by treaty, and 
if you are unfortunate enough to be prevented from 
doing it by an Act of Parliament, your business is to 
get that Act repealed. Probably the Cabinet, when 
they came to think the matter over, saw that in a dis- 
cussion of this sort the result would very much depend 
on the humour in which the French Government happened 
to be, and that the complications which might conceivably 
result from maintaining the distinction were not worth 
encountering in order to maintain the principle of com- 
pulsory slaughter in the maimed condition in which their 
previous concessions had left it. 

The CHancettor of the Excurquer cannot be compli- 
mented on his management of the House of Commons on 
Tuesday and Wednesday. On the former day a great deal 
of time was wasted in resisting a proposal to leave the 
Committee free to consider the question of compensation 
in a wider and more liberal spirit than that which dic- 
tated the Government proposals. As regards the principle 
on which compensation should be calculated, the Government 
were in the right and the Opposition in the wrong; but it was 
pre-eminently a subject for discussion inCommittee. There 
is no question that a certain number of towns would have 
found their recently-built cattle-markets left empty on 
their hands if compulsory slaughter had been insisted on, 
and in that case they would have had a fair claim, not to 
compensation, but to a hearing. The Government con- 
ceded the point at last, and would have done wisely to 
concede it at first. On Wednesday there was an excited 
discussion as to the propriety of the Opposition leaders 
raising in Committee a point which they had passed over in 
the debate on the second reading. AsSir Srarrorp Nortu- 
core must have known that he was going to cut the ground 
from under Sir H. James’s feet by accepting Mr. Prx.’s 
amendment, it must have been simply for the pleasure of 
fighting that he delayed the announcement. At a period 
of the session when the Government have trespassed so 
largely upon the time which belongs to private members, 
they ought to be especially careful not to waste any time 
that is their own. 


CYPRUS. 


Co is now one of the jewels in the British crown, and 

ple are naturally anxious to know whether the gem which 
the Porte has pawned to us is one of the first water. There has 
been a general confession of ignorance, and an amusing rush after 
all manner of odds and ends of information. To some minds 
Cyprus suggests Catherine Cornaro and nothing else; while old- 
fashioned ple, who read their Tom and Jerry in their day, have 
vague recollections of “ dashing Cyprians.” The belated antiquary 
does not remember very much about the fortunes of the island 
after the Trojan war. He puzzles over the genealogy of Cinyras, 
and the doubtful foreign policy of that treacherous ally of Aga- 
memnon. He recalls Martial’s remark about “Infamem nimio 


“beware lest you come to a bitter Egypt and a sorry Cyprus!” | 


Members of Parliament and correspondents of the newspapers 
add their fragments of knowledge to the scrappy picnic. One 
noble lord has read in the Pall Mall Gazette that Cyprus is not 
as healthy as it might be, and another has it from the Spectator 
that Cyprus is as complete a paradise as an Anglo-Indian fancy can 
icture. One honourable member .avers that there are excel- 
ent roadsteads, while another declares that harbours are unknown. 
Newspaper correspondents make play with the Venetian navy, 
which must have had harbours, and with Guy of Lusignan, who 
was not the man to settle in an uncomfortable kingdom. Some 
one has discovered that Larnaca is Turkish for coftin, and there- 
fore that Larnaca is unhealthy. It is true that Adpyagé is Greek 
for a cinerary urn, but it also means, according to Liddell and 
Scott, “an ark in which children are exposed,” so but little philo- 
logical light is thrown on the sanitary condition of the district. 
According to some accounts, locusts have a di ble habit of 
coming from the continent with the east wind and eating up every 
green thing, though, after May, to be sure, no green things are 
left. “It is so hot in summer as to make occupation irksome, and 
so cold in winter that the absence of spring and autumn makes the 
transition from one extreme to the other very sudden.” The 
southern coast, says Dr. Clarke (Travels, Vol. -), is “ liable 
to hot winds from almost every point of the compass.” These 
come from the parched deserts of Kurdistan on the north- 
east, from the sands of Palmyra on the east, from the great 
desert of Arabia on the south-east, and on the south and 
south-west from Egypt and Lybia. For the comfort of sportsmen 
on duty in Cyprus, it is declared that the mainland is rich in 

me, from snipe to chamois and deer, whether red or fallow we 
not. This information is culled from the Fveld, but Maunde- 
ville (1322-46) says something on this point:—“In Cipre men 
hunten with Papyonns, that ben lyche Lepardes; and thei taken 
wylde Bestes righte welle, and thei ben somdelle more than 
Lyouns; and thei taken more scharpely the Bestes and more 
delyverly than don hondes.” It is the hoped that the breed of 
Papyonns is not extinct, and that the officers of our garrisons may 
enjoy some coursing with these sch and delyverly animals. 
The Papyonn, as represented in the illuminations of Maundeyille’s 
MS., is a tall and ferocious-looking creature. 

In the scramble after knowledge it is not odd that the public 
should have neglected Engel’s work on Cyprus, Unger and 
Kotschy’s treatise, and the work of De Mas Latrie. We 
cannot complain that the Chorographia of Lusignano (Bologna, 
1573), has been unread, though Lusignano does deal with 
the history of the island from the time of Noah, and is very 
minute in his attempt to determine the exact spot where 
Aphrodite landed in her famous home. It is, however, rather 
curious that so little notice has been taken of what is incomparably 
the best English book on the subject, Cyprus; its Ancient Cities, 
Tombs, and Temples, by General Louis Palma di Cesnola (Murray, 
London, 1877). General di Cesnola was Consul of the United States 
in Cyprus from 1865 to 1876. His official duties brought him into 
contact with every class, with Turkish officials, Greek traders, and 
Greek peasants and farmers, In his archeeological researches he 
visited almost every part of the island; and, while his book is 
the record of his varied experience, his introductory chapter con- 
tains the most terse and satisfactory history of the place with 
which we are acquainted. 

The history of Cyprus does not very much concern us at 
present. It is enough to say that the island has always been a 
point of contact between the East and the West, just as it is to- 
day. As Pheenicians, Assyrians, Greeks, Egyptians, Persians 
happened to be powerful, they overran the land, settled in it, and 
enslaved its mongrel inhabitants. The Romans, the Arabs, the 
Emperors of the East, the Venetians, the Genoese, the Turks, and 
now the English, have all made Cyprus an outpost of their 
dominions. We have, however, to examine one or two flaws 
in the preciousness of the possession. There can be no doubt 
at all that Cyprus is excessively het. Martial calls it 
“ infamously” warm, and some archeologists have fancied that 
the lion on the coins is, as the Duc de Luynes says, “un 
symbole du soleil ardent qui cause d'insupportables chaleurs 
dans d’ile de Chypre.” ‘This, of course, is absurd. It would be as 
sensible to say that the Syracusan fish are symbols of the coolness 
of Sicily, or that the Attic owl has any connexion with the 
solemnity of the Athenians. The coat armour and crests of ancient 
towns, theanimals which they chose as badges, had not originally this 
flimsy allegorical significance. We have classical evidence, however, 
as to the heat of Cyprus in another shape. The King of Neo Paphos, 
according to Athenzeus (vi. 257), was at his wits’ end for a way to 
keep himself cool. Punkahs apparently were not known in the 
time of this luxurious monarch. He therefore caused himself to be 
anointed with a Tyrian oil, made of a certain fruit for which doves 
have a great liking. As he sat at dinner the pigeons “ approached 
to settle on his head, while attendants warded them off, and the 
constant flutter of their wings produced the necessary effect of 
cooling.” The pleased fancy rests on an pepe f picture of Sir 
Garnet Wolseley and his staff thus fanned and refreshed “by the 
simplicity of Venus’ doves.” As the forests of Cyprus were thinned 
the heat naturally increased and the rainfall diminished. Maunde- 
ville is our witness as to the temperature in the fourteenth cen- 
tury:—In Cipre is the manere of Lordis and alle othere men, 
alle to eten on the Erthe. For thei make Dyches in the Erthe alle 
aboute in the Halle, depe to the knee, and they do pave them, and 
whan they will ete, thei gon therein and sytten there. And the 
Skylle is, for thei may ben the more fressche: For that Lond is 
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meche more hottere than it is here. And at grete Festes and for | 
Straungeres, their setten Formes and Tables, as Men don in this | 
Contree, but thei had lever sytten in the Erthe.” A nameless | 
Anglo-Indian, who published at Horsham in 1784 a brief account | 
of Cyprus, says that the “low land and salt marshes” about | 
Larnaca “commonly infest the people with fevers.” General di | 
Cesnola remarks that “the great heat which prevails during the | 
summer months near Larnaca, notwithstanding the land and sea 
breezes, which at times mitigate it to some extent, renders the 
city during this period almost uninhabitable by Europeans.” He | 
gives a very pleasant picture of his bivouae near Dali, “ where a | 
small rivulet of the purest water found its way from pure sources | 
to the feet of the walnut trees, the broad leafy branches of which 
formed the ceiling of our drawing-room.” For persons who can- 
not retire within the shade of the central hills, the hot winds, the 
fiery sun, and the exhalations from undrained salt marshes, 
through which the rivers scarcely struggle to the sea, make Lar- 
naca sufficiently pestiferous. 

The evidence as to the want of harbours seems quite complete. 
As to Larnaca, General di Cesnola says that, when he first | 
approached the town, “the anchor was cast at a mile or so from | 
the shore, there being no harbour, only an open bay.” The town, 
he adds, “* looked the very picture of desolation.” The passengers 
were, for the most part, carried through the surf on the shoulders 
of boatmen. Now in the Citium of Strabo, which occupied in 
ancient Cyprus the site of the modern Larnaca, there existed a 
close harbour. The remains of this haven are still to be seen. “ It 
is almost entirely filled up, and upon the foundations of its pier 
now stands a convent of french nuns; large stones belonging to 
the ancient pier are found in the fields east of this convent.” The 
evidence about Famagosta is still more curious. When Maunde- 
ville wrote (1326-1342) many years before the Turkish invasion, 
he could say, “at Famagost is on of the principall Havenes 
of the See that is in the World, and there arryven Cris- 
tene men and Sarazynes, and Men of alle Naciouns.” In the 

resent city but two out of the two hundred churches which once 

utified //amagosta are still undestroyed. It is more important 
that, to quote General di Cesnola, “the harbour in which once | 
rode large fleets has now, through neglect, become filled with | 
sand, and is able to float only vessels of small draught.” It seems | 
plain that, if Cyprus is to be made a convenient and healthy | 
station, and if the old commercial prosperity is to be restored, 
much money must be laid out in improving the country. The 
ancient harbours have to be deepened and fortified, or new harbours 
must be constructed. Irrigation must be organized, perhaps on 
the model of the Greek and Phcenician aqueducts the ruins of 
which seam the island. The salt marsbes and pestilent plains must 
be drained. Plantations must be formed, and the wanton de- 
struction of timber on the hills (a cause of the aridity of the 
climate) must be checlied. 

The present condition of the people of Cyprus, Ottoman and 

Greek, must make them inclined to welcome any change. Some 
information on this head, and extracts from Consular Reports, will 
be found in Cyprus, by P. Robinson (Clowes and Co.). The 
population has steadily decreased since the Turkish invasion, 
though the Greek traders of the coast are now comparatively 
prosperous. In the towns the dwellings of the Turks are dismal 
and neglected, according to Di Cesnola, but in the country 
the richer Mussulmans are the usurious creditors of the peasants. 
During the Cretan insurrection of 1867 the Porte ordered all 
Greek subjects to leave the island in twenty days. It was then 
ascertained that the husbandmen were deep in the debt of their 
Turkish neighbours. The impoverished and indebted condition 
of the agiicultural peasant has features which remind one of 
the state of the Athenian rustic before the legislation of 
Solon. “I became aware,’ says General di Cesnola, “ for 
the first time, of the manner in which these poor creatures 
were obliged to borrow money, from year to year, at an 
interest of 20 to 25 per ceut., in order to live and culti- 
vate their lands, mortgaging to the money-lender their crops 
in advance.” The “principal occupation of many Ottoman 
subjects,” he goes on, “is to lend money to the peasants, and to 
receive grain in its stead, with which they c on an extensive 
trade in Europe and the Levant.” In 1874 the Porte added one- 
fourth to the already heavy tax or “ tithe” on grain, and raised 
the rate from 10 to 124 per cent. As this demand followed a 
series of bad harvests, which culminated in an approach to actual 
famine, the taxation is, as Mr. Acting-Consul Riddell says, “ im- 
politic, if not really unjust.” Dr. Clarke may have spoken too 
strongly when he said that “there is hardly upon earth a more 
wretched spot than Cyprus—agriculture neglected, inhabitants 
oppressed, population destroyed, pestiferous air, contagion, poverty, 
indolence, desolation.” It seems that we do not receive Cyprus in 
good repair, and that it offers a fallow field for English capital and 
enterprise. 


THE VLD CATHOLIC ABOLITION OF CELIBACY. 


IE recent decision of the Old Catholic Synod at Bonn to 
abolish the rule of clerical celibaey seems likely to lead to a 
split in the body. There is evidently in the first place a real dif- 
ference of opinion on the subject among their leading men, and in 
the next place the change may involve serious difficulties in their 


relations with Catholic Governments. It is apparently on the 


latter ground that their representatives at Munich have just 
memorialized the Bavarian Government to the effect that they do 
not hold the decision of the Synod applicable to that country. But 
our readers may like to have some account of the proceedings of 
the I3onn Synod, which are reported in the Deutsche Merkur, and 
we will then subjoin a few remarks on the general bearing of the 
question. We will merely premise here that the immediate 
result of the change on the fortunes of the Old Catholic com- 
munity is likely to cut both ways. It will of course place a very 
strong additional barrier in the way of the return of married 
priests to the communion of Rome, and so far may strengthen 
them; on the other hand, the defection of some of the leaders of 
what—partly for reasons indicated in the paper of Dr. Schulte’s 
noticed in our columns last week—is not a large or increasing 
movement, may prove very prejudicial to their interests. There 
was something ominous in the very opening of the debate, when, 
after replies to questions addressed to the different Governments 
had been read, Bishop Reinkens proceeded to read a letter from 
the Bishops of the so-called Jansenist Church of Holland deprecat- 
ing the proposed innovation, and intimating that it would 
oblige them to break off communion with the Old Catholics. 
Professor Michelis then spoke in the same sense, insisting that the 
abolition of celibacy would inevitably lead to an internal division 
among the Old Catholics, and would leave them in a state of com- 
plete ecclesiastical isolation. The next speaker, Petri, who is a 
layman, proposed that the Bishop should in that case renounce his 
episcopal rights in Baden. Professor Reusch, the Vicar General, 
who is one of the most learned and highly respected among the 
Old Catholic clergy, and the author of several important works, 
was still more emphatic. He said that he could not recognize the 
validity of a decision abolishing the rule of celibacy. Professor 
Weber of Breslau apparently took the opposite side. He remarled, 
according to the Sbhreviated report of the Merkur, that the 
Christian ideal in this matter had never been attained, against 
which Bishop Reinkens protested. Professor Schulte deprecated 
the internal divisions among Old Catholics. By what majority the 
decree was eventually carried does not appear, but it runs as 
fellows:— 

Considering (1) that the celibacy of the priesthood has not a dogmatic, 
but only a disciplinary character ; (2) that the so-called laws of celibacy, as 
laws, are not in harmony with the spirit of the Gospel, and therefore of the 
Catholie Church ; (3) that the existing rule of compulsory celibacy pro- 
duces results in many ways and in the highest degree scandalous, and deeply 
injurious to popular morality ; and with the express declaration that no- 
thing in this decree is intended to prejudice the true ecclesiastical signifi- 
cance of voluntary celibacy, athena in the spirit of sacrifice, the Synod 
decrees ; 

1. That the canonical prohibition of matrimony to a clergyman from 
the subdiaconate upwards, does not in the Old Catholic communion con- 
stitute an impediment to marriage for clergymen, or to exercising the cure 
of souls by those who are married. 

2. That the contrary decisions of the second and third (Old Catholic) 
Synods are hereby abrogated. 

It is added that on the passing of the decree, Professors Reusch, 
Langen, and Mengel immediately announced their retirement from 
the Old Catholic communion, Their defection will be a serious 
loss both in intellectual and moral weight, and it is hardly likely 
to stand alone. What may be Bishop Reinkens’s views on the 
subject is not reported. Dr. Déllinger, we believe, has always been 
adverse to the change, but he has never taken any part in the Old 
Catholic Synods or official acts of any kind, though he only the 
other day found himself called upon to contradict pointedly, “‘ for 
the fourteenth time,” the report of his submission to the Vatican 
decrees. “I will not disgrace my old age by going before my 
Judge with a lie in my mouth.” One obvious objection to the 
decision of the Synod, apart from considerations of practical ex- 
pediency, is sure to occur to many Old Catholics who may not in 
the abstract be at all opposed to an alteration of the existing rule 
of compulsory celibacy. It is of course allowed on all hands, as the 
preamble to the decree asserts, that this isa matter not of dogma but 
of discipline ; but at the same time the disciplinary rule now in force 
for many centuries is of so fundamental a character, and carries 
with it such far-reaching consequences to the whole spirit and 
system of the Church, that it may plausibly be regarded as too 
important a point to be differently ruled in different portions of 
the same ecclesiastical organization. Such a difference does not 
indeed render communion impossible; the Uniate Greeks have 
always been allowed to retain the general Eastern rule of clerical 
marriage before ordination. But then the Uniates are a small 
body, and are not brought into any close or general contact with 
their Western brethren. It is hardly conceivable eg. that a 
different rule about clerical celibacy should permanently prevail in 
different Catholic countries of Europe. And therefore any par- 
ticular national or other section of the Church which introduces 
so momentous a change on its own independent authority, thereby, 
as Professor Michelis put it, “isolates itself” from the general 
body. It may be replied that the Old Catholics were isolated 
already, which is true, but they must be presumed not to have 
abandoned their original aim of forming a nucleus for a general 
reform of the great Roman Catholic body, and meanwhile, as we 
have seen, the small body with which they have hitherto been in 
communion, and to which they owe their episcopate, refuses any 
longer to hold communion with them after this change is estab- 
lished. As a merely abstract question there are no doubt very 
strong arguments in its favour, though even so it can hardly be 
considered, or at least can hardly be expected to aj toa sincere 
Roman Catholic, quite a simple and obvious one. H i is nothing 
in the third Bonn preamble which he could honestly deny, but he 
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might reasonably point out that it presents one aspect only of a 
—— case, on which the last onik ben yet to be spoken. 
The 


history of the long established rule of the Western Church | tliank you for your good cheer.” 


enforcing perpetual celi 

course ra large a omy a discussed in detail here. But one 
or two salient points may be noticed in connexion with the revival 
of the controversy by the action of the Old Catholics in Germany 
and Switzerland, for the Swiss Synod had, we believe, anticipated 
that of Bonn im abolishing the rule. There can be no doubt on 
the one hand that in the earliest ages the marriage of clergy was 
allowed, but at the same time there was a very general feeling 
in favour of their abstaining from it, and hence perhaps it came 
that seeond iage was from the first prohibited tothem. The 
Council of Nice refused to impose any absolute rule of celibacy on 
the priesthood ; but in the fourth century these marriages had come 
to be looked upon as unlawful, though not invalid, in the West, 
and a decree of Pope Siricius in 385—the first authentic papal de- 
cretal on record—p ptorily interdicts it. The ultimate moral 
results of this ordinance were, to say the least, of a very mixed 
kind. The state of clerical morality in the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies is only too notorious. In the tenth century Latherius, an 
Italian bishop, said that, if he were to enforce the canous against 
unchaste persons administering ecclesiastical rites, there would 
be no one Tet in the Church except the boys, and if he enforced 
the canons against bastards, they also must be excluded. With 
the eleventh century came the great reform of Hildebrand, who 
has hardly had justice done to him in this respect by the generality 
of modern critics. No doubt in making clerical marriage not only 
illegal but invalid, and even taking the unprecedented step of 
appealing to the people and bidding them refuse the ministry of 
married priests, he was ruthlessly enforcing a harsh and inflexible 


discipline. But it must be remembered that the existing condition | 


of things was simply ~ that nobody in that age thought 
of seriously proposing t 
nearly everybody claimed the right to evade it; and moreover that 


if the marriage or tolerated concubinage of the clergy was 
left to continue unchecked; and the priesthood would the: 
have become literally a caste, and have sunk to the moral and 
intellectual level of the rude and ignorant chiefs by whom they 
were surrounded. It is difficult to see what other line an earnest 
and energetic reformer in Hildebrand’s position could have taken, 
though it by no means follows that what was the best or only 
practicable remedy for the disorders of the eleventh century is 
therefore suitable for all ages, especially with the light thrown 
upon it by the accumulated experience of eight more centuries 
since. That light is a lucid one. The canons of medizval Councils 
and the writings of medieval Saints bristle with denunciations of the 
prevalent immorality of the clergy, from which the Court of Rome 
was very far from being generally exempt. It became customary 
in many countries for the laity to insist, as a precautionary 
measure, on their pastor taking a concubine, and the same usage is 
said to prevail in some places now. In 1322 this practice of the 
laity was expressly condemned in a canon of a Spanish provincial 
Council. Nicholas de Clemangis at the Council of Constance 
declared it to be very common, adding that nobody believed 
in the real observance of celibate vows, and those who were not 
chargeable with concubinage were accordingly credited with worse 
vices. His language is too startlingly explicit to bear reproduc- 
tion here, even in what Gibbon calis“ the decent obscurity of a 
learned language.” Sarpi, in his History of the Council of Trent, 
speaks of the same custom as then prevailing in Switzerland, 
and much the same is said in our own day of Spain, and still more 
of South America. 

Of course there is another side to the question, and a modern 
writer who is emphatic in his condemnation of the rule of celi- 
bacy, Mr. Lecky, fully admits that no body of men have displayed 
a more high-minded and unworldly zeal and heroism in the cause 
of duty than the Catholic priesthood. It would probably be true 
on the whole to say that in the present day the power of the clergy 
as a body is where the old rule survives, while the influ- 
ence of the individual clergyman is greater, ceteris paribus, where 
it is superseded; just as Macaulay observes that a Cardinal is a 
much greater personage than a begging friar, though it would be a 
mistake to imagine that the College of Cardinals has exercised 
the same i in Europe as the Order of St. Francis, 
It is curious at the Reformation, how slowly the people grew 
accustomed, at Jeast in this country, to the idea of a married 
clergy. Ii we may at all trust Macaulay’s{representations, they 
certainly gained nothing for a long time, either in moral or social 
influence by the change. Elizabeth’s inherent dislike o° it is well 
known. She would never alluw the statutes of the previous 
reign against it to be repealed, and her bishops and clergy could 
only marry by connivance, or by seeking a permission very un- 
graciously accorded. Clergymen had to get leave from their bishop 
and two justices of the peace, bishops from herself, and their 
children were illegitimate. In some dioceses a fee was paid to the 
bishop for license to keepa concubine. In 1661 the Queen directed 
Ceeil to forward an injunction to Archbishop Parker, forbidding 
mem bers of any cath or collegiate body to have wives residing 
within the precincts, and Cecil told the primate he had with diffi- 
culty dissuaded her from forbidding clerical marriage altogether. 
When she had been sumptueusly entertained by the Archbishop at 
Lambeth, she took leave of Mrs. Parker, who had not been suffered 
to preside at her husband's table, with the polite formula “‘ Madum 


e abolition of compulsory celibacy, though » 


(the style of a married lady) I may not eall you; mistress (cha 
style of an unmarried woman) I am loth to call you ; but however I 
Parker procured letters of 


on the hierarchy and priesthood is of | legitimation for his sons, in order to render them capable of 


inheriting. It was not till James I. ascended the throne that the 
statute against the marriage of priests was repealed. What may 
be the impression produced on the lay mind of Germany by the 
novel spectacie of a married priesthood, claiming to be Catholic, and 
adininistering, with slight modifications, the ancient Catholic rites, 
it would be hazardous te predict. We shall watch with some 
curiosity the result of the experiment which the Old Catholics are 
trying both on the destinies of their own community and on what 
may be called the ecclesiastical public opinion of Catholic Europe. 
It is quite clear that, short of directly doctrinal innovation, no 
change could so vitally and variously affect the whole religious 
tone and attitude of those who adopt it. 


LIFE IN NEW CALEDONIA. 


ERTAIN tribes in New Caledonia have risen against the 
French occupiers of their soii, have speared the cattle, burned 

the huts, and, we fear, eaten the convicts and their guards, The 
outbreak was of that sudden sort which is common among savage 
people. Probably the motives which urged the natives to the 
miussacre will never be known. Perhaps some popular preacher 
among the medicine-men insisted on a sacred war. Possibly a 
Frenchman had outraged the domestic affections of a chief. An 
ancient prophecy may have seemed to demand fulfilment, a fresh 
encroachment on territory may have called for revenge, a sudden 
revival of cannibal ferocity may have come to a head. By this 
time we may be tolerably certain that the French have had their 
innings. If we may judge from the temper exhibited by a writer 
in La République Frangaise, justice will not carefully discriminate 


Hat or take any delicate distinctions, 
in the feudal state of society there was a very real and pressing | " 


danger of ecclesiastical benefices becoming hereditary, like lay fiefs, | 


This writer clearly knows nothing whatever of the people 
whom he overwhelms with random reproaches. The natives 
of New Caledonia, he declares, “are in the lowest scale of 
the ladder of human life. What they were when Cook dis- 
covered them they are still, rebe!s against civilization, incapable of 
any progress, whether in science or art. Divided into tribes which 
the colonists drive before them as they advance, unable to 
cultivate the rich territory which they occupy even in the most 
rudimentary fashion, they live miserably by fishing and by the 
natural fruits of the soil.” “The population decreases rapidly,” 
says this angry person; “ not that ze & anything to cause such a 
result,” although the colonists have just been described as driving 
the savages out of their own lands! He goes on to say that the 
natives have no weapons but their clubs and “sagaies,” by which 
he probably means spears. It is natural that the French should 
be indignant and alarmed, but no good can come out of indis- 
criminate and ignorant slander. The aborigines of New Caledonia, 
far from being on the lowest scale in the ladder of civilization, far 
from being “incapable of progress,” have really reached a most 
important and interesting stage in the upper savagery. We have 
been permitted, by the kindness of an accomplished student of the 
New Caledonian “culture,” to make use of notes and photographs 
taken in the island. 

New Caledonia, seen from the sea, looks like the ridge of a huge 
submerged mountain. On the east side the crags go down sheer 
to the water, and the cataracts trickle over the brows of the cliffs. 
Where rivers reach the deep, and make a small alluvial beach, 
the black fellows chiefly build their tall and hive-like houses, 
with roofs of lofty pitch, but with the most humble furni- 
ture and the rudest accommodation. Nothing can be neater 
than the outside of these houses, which are pretty with the 
smoothness and softness of some great bird’s-nest. The council 
hut, where strangers are received and palavers held, is larger than 
the rest. On the western side of the island the hills roll with 
gradual slopes into the plains, and here the natives are settled more 
thickly, and lead a life more civilized. As for the “ rich territory” 
of the French writer, it chiefly exists in his own fertile fancy. The 
larger valleys between the hills are of the stiffest and most worth- 
less clay, and grow nothing but rank sedge-grass and the sad- 
looking white-barked naioulie tree, with its aromatic leaves. In 
the more hopeful soil of the smaller valleys the natives plant their 
yams and taros. The writer in the République Frangaise may say 
that they have no idea of agriculture, but this only comes from 
his exhaustive ignorance. The black fellows have arrived at the 
stage of possessing separate property in land, and thus are more 
advanced than the interesting Slavonic clients of M. Laveleye. 
Not only has every man his own farm (and some till and work 
“like white men”), but ladies also can inherit land. This is 
sufficiently proved by a dramatic Kaneka love-song of a tender 
character :— 

Tue Swar. 
Ah that she would have me, ah that she would listen to me, 
The daughter of Chichim on the top of the rocks, 
She has glanced back at me often, often, many times, 
The daughter of Chichim on the top of the rocks. 
Tue SHEPHERDESS, 
mother will not let me leave her yet. 
do not wish to dwell with you on the peaks of the hills. 
Also you are too lazy ; 1 want some one strong to till my mother’s 
plantation. 
Her only child am I, my father is dead, 
Chichim, the chief, is dead upon the rocks. 
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This idy] proves that the natives at least cultivate the lands which 
they inhesit from their fathers—when the French colonists do not 
interfere. As to their mode of cultivation, it is, we regret to say, 
magical. They believe that certain magical or “ fetish” stones 
increase the fertility of the soil. Most magic, medieval or savage, 
is based on the doctrine that like affects like. The Kanekas there- 
fore sow, with yams or taros, stones in the shape of yams or taros. 
In the same way, when they go hunting or fishing, they rub their | 
spears and hooks with stones which resemble the creatures they 
wish to capture. The fetish stones are discovered by their happy 
owners in the following way. A native walks alone, “shunning 
the path of men,” till he hears a low cooing or twittering, for 

hosts twitter in New Caledonia as they do in the Hades of Homer. 


Je hunts on the spot where the sound is heard, and in due time | 
discovers the stone. Sorcerers are called in, just as, in other and | 
more civilized lands, the priest blesses the fields. The black fellows, | 
however, do not trust entirely to magic. They collect soil with | 
great industry to form their plantations, and so acquire a recog- 
nizable right in the land. Not a weed is to be seen on their plots. | 
It is pretty to watch the men delving on the hill-side, and loosen- 
ing the proper sort of earth, while the women below collect 
the lumps of soil, crumble them, and spread them on the 
garden, and the little naked children play or sleep under the | 
shade of a large tree. That the plantations may not be rifled by 
indolent tribesmen, a strict “ taboo” is placed on them. In the | 
cultivation of taro irrigation is necessary, and streams of water | 
are directed along the various terraces on the sides of the hills. 
These terraces sometimes extend for miles, and thousands of tons | 
of earth must have been moved in making them. The aqueducts 
are carried over immense distances; the water is led across ravines 
in hollowed logs and over the large valleys in raised earthen 
aqueducts. New Caledonia is covered with traces of ancient 
aqueducts, and it may be inferred either that the land was once 
more populous and prosperous than it is to-day, or that plantations 
were allowed to lie fallow when the soil was in danger of ex- 
haustion. 

It must not be supposed that the New Caledonians are entirely | 
given up to tillage. They are fond of dress, which, in the case of | 
the men, is purely decorative. A dandy wears a bright-red flower 
stuck behind his ear, as did the dandies of Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
but then he wears scarcely anything else. The skirts of the 
women are scanty, but the western are shocked by the niggardly | 
costume of the eastern ladies. A good deal of time is occupied in | 
the process of tattooing. The women are the artists. Armed | 
with the branch of a thorn-tree and a small mallet, they tap the | 
— on the part of the skin where the pattern is to appear. 

Vhen this process is ended they rub in a pungent decoction, the 
eTect of which is to make the warrior scream and dance with 
pain. When there is no tattooing to be done, and when | 
no village gives one of the great dances or Pellew-pellews, the | 
tribes pass their hours in bathing or in smoking over the fire. If | 
the traveller traces a stream up its course into the bush he may | 
come on a pleasant sight enough. Forty or fifty natives may be | 
dabbling about in the clear shallow water, frightening the “ silver 
eyes” (a fish not unlike the trout or grayling), while other men on 
the bank pelt their friends with golden-skinned oranges. These 
fruits are pretty to look at, but too bitter to be pleasant to the 
taste. A little lower down the rivulet the women and children 
make a separate group. The water breaks in jets of silver on their 
limbs of bronze; the artist finds himself in the presence of such 
models as no European academy can show him. The old men are 
sjuatting in the soft grass in the shade of the palm trees. At 
other times you find men patching canoes, sewing up the hole as a 
shoemaker cobbles a boot. The rest carve ornaments out of 
shells or make fishing nets ; and occasionally you come on a tribe 
burnishing its weapons of war. Each warrior has a piece of slate- 
like stone, and, by a most laborious process of rubbing it against 
«nother stone, he forms it into the egg-like pellets, reminding one 
of similar Greek missiles, which the Kanekas throw from their 
slings. 

When the spears are sharpened, the bullets polished, and war 
declared, the New Caledonians are not very keen fighters. They 
like the chance of fighting another day, and they are more accom- 
plished as freebooters than as soldiers. Just as the men are not 
brave, so the women are not chaste. There seems, however, to be 
nothing like polyandry, though the ideas of marital revenge are 
such as might have been learned from the novels of M. Charles de 
Bernard. The worst charge against the natives, a charge not 
neglected by their accuser in the République Frangaise, is that of 
cannibalism. While the Kanekas had no animals bigger than 
lizards or rats, they were certainly confirmed man-eaters. The 
pig, when introduced to the island, exercised his usual benign and 
civilizing influence. Pork has taken the place, as a general rule, of 
the “ strange meat” of former days; and a case is well known in 
which the lives of captives have been spared when a pig was 
otlered as ransom. The usual way of treating an enemy is to 
broil him on hot stones en papillote, with banana leaves for a 
wrapping. At all times human flesh was a rarity; and the New 
Caledonian way of describing a great victory is to declare that 
‘there was plenty to eat and to spare, even for the women.” A 
chief of a large inland clan avers that cannibalism is only lawful 
between men of different tribes. Criminals are occasionally de- | 
voured by order of the executive. Their misdemeanours put them 
cutside the pale of law. 

We have not attempted to extenuate the bad qualities of the 


Kanekas. They are not very industrious, brave, or chaste, but 


they are not needlessly cruel, they are good-humoured to their 
women and children, they are contented and cheerful. Their 
religion is not very highly organized, but they have a confirmed 
belief in the existence of something sunt aliquid manes, after the 
death of the body. There are certain men in most tribes who fall 
into trances during which they are supposed to visit the departed. 
When they awake they are unconscious of what has been done on 
earth, but have much to say about the “ powerless heads of the 
dead.” One Poindi had a reputation for disappearing bodily 
before the very eyes of his friends and coming up again at places 
many miles distant. Ie described the existence of the ghosts as 
like that of men, but more opulent in yams. The good are re- 
warded, the bad scourged. There is no head chief of the shades, 
but there are gruesome, gigantic, and mischievous beings in 
Hades. After one visit Poindi brought back from Hades such a 
strange spear and wonderful feathers as no man had seen before. 
With such legends the Kanekas beguile their time, and lay the 
foundations of morality and religion. They are not faultless, but 
there is a good deal to be learned from them. 


THE TRIAL OF THE PYX. 


IIIS is an age of examinations. Everybody has to be examined 

for everything ; and hundreds of persons are made miserable 
every year by preparing for and going into examinations—compe- 
titive or against a fixed standard. Similar tests of the fitness of 
things for the purpose to which they are destined have also been 
adopted. It is no longer possible to sell milk with impunity to 
which the pump has contributed as much as the cow. Vendors of 
adulterated articles of food and drugs are now liable to condign 
punishment for their offences. Violet powder may not contain 
arsenic, tobacco must not be loaded with an abnormal quantity of 
moisture, and sugar must be as different from sand as Mount 
Hymettus is from the desert of Sahara. But of all articles which 
(putting sanitary considerations aside) it is the duty of a civilized 
community to maintain in the utmost conventional purity, the 
current coin of the realm stands first. It may be difficult to 
answer the old question of the political economists, “ What is a 
pound ?” but there ought not to be any doubt as to what is a 
sovereign. The pieces composing the circulating metallic medium 
which pass from pocket to pocket as the legal representatives of 
value ought to start upon their career of usefulness with an abso- 


| lute veritication of their being in fact what they pretend to be and 


ought to be. 

The wisdom of our ancestors has therefore, from an early 
period provided an authorized method of ascertaining the excel- 
lence of the work done at the national mint. The old workmen 
who rudely struck the ancient coinage by manual labour with blows 
of the hammer upon an anvil were no less subject to this kind of 
supervision than the modern officials of the present national manu- 
factory of coins. Something like the now annually recurring 
Trial of the Pyx was in use in much earlier times, and the process 
of testing the coinage, which goes by that name, can be traced 
back to the latter part of the thirteenth century, and was formally 
established by Edward III. in 1345, to be thenceforth always con- 
tinued. The Pyx, or box, in which specimens of the coins were 

laced for examination, was formerly kept in the Pyx chamber, 
in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, one of the ancient treasuries 
of the King’s Exchequer, under the locks and keys of various officers. 
The work of the Trial of the Pyx, as recently performed, actually 
consists in the application of the best known practical tests of the 
exact composition of metallic alloys, applied bya jury of the Gold- 
smith’s Company in the laboratories of their Hall ; a process which 
occupies many hours and requires the highest technical knowledge 
and skill, It is not a competitive examination, but one of com- 
parison with fixed standards ; and it is a real ordeal by fire, water, 
and the balance. There was a time when the Sovereigns in person 
used to assist at the trial of their own coinage—an assistance cer- 
tainly not unworthy of the royal crown and dignity, consider- 
ing the importance of the occasion. In 1611 James I. and the 
Prince of Wales were present. For several years following Abbot, 
Archbishop of Cnanuhens, presided. Bacon, as Chancellor, was 
at the Trial of the Pyx in 1620, and no doubt took especial interest 
in the metallurgical processes to which he had himself given personal 
attention, as appears in his physical works, although with the 
usual infelicity which attaches to his attempt at practising experi- 
mental philosophy. In 1634, and in other years, Laud, then 
Primate, presided. During the Commonwealth, Bradshaw, who 
had presided at the trial, and signed the warrant for the decapita- 
tion of Charles I., on one occasion also presided at the trial of 
the coinage from which the King’s head for the time disappeared. 
After the Restoration, the King, the Duke of York, and Prince 
Rupert were present in 1669; and the last-named personage who 
was a proficient in chemistry, took delight generally in science, 
and was besides very fond of money, must have looked on at the 
processes of assaying and weighing the broad pieces of gold with 
intense pleasure. He came again alone in 1673; and after this a 
succession of Chancellors and Archbishops, attended always by 
members of the Privy Council, came at varying intervals to re- 

resent the sovereign power of the State at the Trial of the Pyx. 
* 1716 an ecclesiastical dignitary attended for the last time in the 
person of Wake, Archbishop of Canterbury. After this, and down 
to the year 1870, the Lord Chancellor for the time being presided, 
with the exception that in 1787 William Pitt took the place 
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of Lord Thurlow. The coinage Act of 1870 introduced an 
annual Trial of the Pyx, and under its regulations the proceed- 
ings are now conducted before the Queen’s Remembrancer, an 
ancient official of the Exchequer, and a function is thus continued 
which in its antiquarian, historical, and financial bearings may be 
said to be of almost unique interest and value. The verdict of the 
jury on the last occasion shows the most accurate work yet turned 
out by the officers of the Mint. 

Insomuch, then, as relates only to the fineness and weight of the 
gold and silver coinage, perfection seems to have been attained, 
and this, no doubt, is the point of the most essential importance. 
There are, however, other considerations of which sight ought not 
to be lost. It is not creditable to a great and wealthy nation to 
emit doing all that can be done to make its coinage beautiful as well 
as useful. The future history and fame of England will not depend 
upon the amount of art bestowed upon the execution and design of 
its present coinage. Obscure cities of antiquity have indeed been 
rescued from oblivion, and the names of kings and dynasties have 
been kept alive by the numismatic excellence of their money. We 
need not, however, look forward to such survivals as these, to be 

rovided for in the present age; but it certainly becomes us to 
cep up and improve the art character of the British metallic cur- 
rency. 

The Annual Reports of Mr. Fremantle, the Deputy-Master of 
the Mint, have for the last two or three years called attention to 
this subject, and to the decided inferiority, in point of art, of most 
modern coins to those of antiquity—especially in the question of 
portraiture. In the series of Lnglish coins there have been times 
of greater and less excellence in the representation of the head of 
the sovereign. Henry VIII. is well given on his coin, probably 
owing to the influence of Holbein. So is Edward VI. The coins 
of Elizabeth are inferior. Afterwards various well-known artists 
directly or indirectly gave their aid. Nicolas Hillyard, the 
miniature painter, was connected with the mint in 1617. The efligy of 
Charles IT. was taken from a picture by Cooper. At the close of the 
last century a committee of the Privy Council on Coinage requested 
the Royal Academy to assist them with such peculiar information as 
might help to improve and perfect the coinage of the country as a 
“becoming work of taste and art.” The effigies of George IV. 
and William IV. on the sovereign were taken from bas-reliefs by 
Chantrey. The names of Simon, Pistrucci, and Wyon, must 
always be mentioned with honour in connexion with art and the 
mint. But it seems desirable that more effort should be made to 
obtain the co-operation of the most distinguished artists of the 
day in producing designs for the coinage. In Italy, in the early 

art of the sixteenth century, Francia was master of the mint at 
logna. Cellini designed coins for Clement VII., and Leonardo 
da Vinci is supposed to have worked in this way for Louis XII. of 
France. Indeed, no artist need wish for better or more popular 
employment than in contributing to the execution of the coinage. 
His work would be reproduced in the most permanent form, and 
would be in the hands of every one. Many excellent suggestions 
are made by Mr. Fremantle for the artistic improvement of our 
coins, and there is one which must commend itself to every one. 
Why should the obverse of a coin be vulgarized and deprived of 
all beauty by bearing on it the written denomination of its own 
value? No one looks to this for the purpose of recognizing or 
identifying the piece, and it effectually excludes all art from that 
side of the coin. The whole history of the application of art to 
coinage is well, though briefly, given by the Deputy-Master of the 
Mint in the Reports to which reference has been made. They 
also contain much of great interest, comprising accounts of the 
coinage of other countries, and of our own colonies, and of 
ether matters pertaining to the monetary circulation of the Empire. 
They form a valuable record of official zeal and industry, such as 
could only proceed from one who delights in the well doing and 
well chronicling of his work. That of his colleagues is also 
mentioned as it deserves to be, and especially the scientific 
services of Mr. Roberts, the well-known chemist now attached to 
the Mint. 

In conclusion it may be noted that the part taken by the Gold- 
smiths’ Company in the Trial of the Pyx closely resembles one of 
the public services gratuitously rendered to the State by the 
wealthy citizens of ancient Athens. Indeed, they do more than an 
Athenian citizen was bound to do, for he was exempt from the 
performance of a “ Liturgy ” in two successive years ; whereas the 
citizens of London belonging to the Guild of Goldsmiths annually 
provide the Pyx jury, and furnish at their own cost all the neces- 
sary appliances for conducting the operation of testing the coin. 
And to this weighty municipal function, which may be fairly 
compared to an Athenian “Trierarchy,” they hospitably add a 
“ Hestiasis,” or feast, and entertain the official personages con- 
cerned on the occasion, together with other guests, in their mag- 
nificent hall at the end of the business of the day. 


FUNNY MEN. 


VHE man who professes to be amusing is usually such a bore 
4 that we overlook his wit when he has any. Small jokers, 
like great talkers, are more plague than pleasure, They worry us 
when we want rest, and are so afraid of our missing their point 
that they extinguish any possible amusement by overstating if not 
by explaining it. For company the sprightly man is better than the 
witty man, and the sprightly woman better than either; but who 


ever heard of a funny woman? Yet, on the average, women 
greatly exceed men both in liveliness and wit. A good joker 
should have a short memory, both lest he should remember and re- 

eat the jokes of others and lest he should be troubled by remem- 
sate them when he repeats his own. If he has constantly to 
think whether he said this or. that in the same company before, he 
will lose all the freshness which is an important element in his 
success. It is,no doubt, a mistake consciously to repeat ; but when 
it is done unconsciously it is of very little consequence, so long as 
the repetition is merely verbal. The best fun does not bear repeti- 
tion or description, but vanishes when written down. All Sydney 
Smith’s recorded jokes would not account for the great reputation 
he had as a wit; but it was well said of him, as of many another 
funny man of slighter pretensions, that after you had been in his 
company you remembered, not so much the witty things he said, 
as the amount of laughing you yourself had undergone. It is here 
that the distinction comes which must be drawn between good 
things and fun. A good thing is by no means always funny ; 
when it is funny it is often ill-natured towards somebody pre- 
sent; and to have to laugh at it may disturb one’s enjoyment 
of its flavour. The Alderman complained to Coleridge that 
in consequence of the poet’s making him laugh he had swallowed 
a magnificent piece of fat without ever tasting it. We con- 
fess to the deepest sympathy with that Alderman. Could 
we but learn his name, it would be enshrined in the tablets 
of our memory. He was not stupid; he could see a point—only 
too well indeed for his own comfort. He had come to eat, not to 
lauzh, and he wished to be allowed to choose his own time for 
either pursuit. He could buy and enjoy mirth by going to the 
play ; he could have turtle in its own place. But to mix wit and 
victuals was an offence against taste. He was, we do not doubt, 
a man of just and well-balanced mind, who got on in the 
world from a due perception of the fitness of things, as poor 
Coleridge never could have got on; nay, we may venture so far 
as to say that he was probably in his own way and his own good 
time a funny man, and he certainly distinguished himself on the 
sole occasion on which he emerges trom the obscurity of his native 
fog by a clever and memorable observation. Unquestionably, 
funny men are often successful, or, to put it more justly, success- 
ful men have usually had among their mental gifts the power of 
being witty. 

To be funny without ill nature is not a common gift. It is but 
too easy to see and remark the weaknesses of other people. Many 
funny men have no friends, because every one is afraid of them. 
It is their misfortune to say biting things, to wound the suscepti- 
bilities of unoffending neighbours and to give nicknames which 
stick. To be able to suppress a joke is in some cases much 
better than to be able to make one. If a man is able to hold 
his tongue rather than wound, the chances are he can com- 
mand his wit and be as funny as he pleases when occasion 
demands. Such a person is invaluable at a dull party, or when 
others are melancholy or tired. He is able to relieve anxiety, to 
comfort sorrow, to brighten the wettest of wet days, and be 
cheerful under the most cheerless circumstances. If only he 
knows how to temper his wit he may be a beneficent visitor 
anywhere. He must have sympathy for the sorrowful, and be 
able to enter into the views of people who differ widely from 
himself, not only in opinions and natural gifts, but in attainments 
and in experience. He will often find comedy and tragedy as 
closely allied as they are in Shakspeare, who well knew, as indeed 
every true artist must know, how inseparable they are. Funny 
characters in novels are seldom consistent, because they are made 
funny and nothing more. Lover and Cockton are merely tiresome 
to some readers on this account. Charles Lever mingled pathos 
and fun with much success; but even he found the task too much 
in his later years. Frank Smedley succeeded in being very funny, 
as did Captain Marryat; but they were usually nothing more. It 
is only the greatest genius that can unite the two extremes. It 
is often supposed that a man only requires a good digestion and a 
hard conscience to be amusing, but the supposition is not well- 
founded. High spirits are no daubt a good thing, if they be not 
too high, but they often correspond to a depression which 
nothing can mitigate. Consciously or not, a high-spirited man is 
always amusing, but there is a much higher walk in the mind 
which can command its wit. Asa rule the most cultivated people 
are the most agreeable. No man, it is true, can absolutely set him- 
self to learn humour. But no man is naturally so witty that he 
can afford to dispense with art. Sheridan was funny by nature, yet 
even he worked upa joke before he dared to use it in the House of 
Commons,and Goldsmith’s best things have been traced, like Sterne’s, 
through many authors before his day. It is the same with most 
other writers of comedy, Swift, perhaps, being the only one in Eng- 
lish literature who can bear the investigation of the critic. Some 
of the most famous hits in “ Gulliver” have, however, been found in 
Rabelais, just as Shakspeare’s plots are found in Boccaccio. The 
really natural wit is funny to the last. Raleigh and More joking on 
the scaffold are not examplesin point. Both were playing a part at 
the end. But when Sydney Smith writes of Holland House, in 
his last moments, that it had every convenience for sickness and 
death, we feel sure that his spirits had not flagged, and that the 

resence of his end did not destroy the readiness of his mind. 
here is not of necessity any want of reverence in true fun. It has 
been well remarked that any fool can make a joke of sacred 
things, and that mere coarseness is often looked upon as a 
form of wit. The man who has to distort Scripture, or say 
what is nasty, or revile his neighbour, in to raise 
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a laugh, may often succeed, but at best his wit is of a second- 
rate order. A close observation of things on the surface, a vivid 
appreciation of shedes and character as they are presented to the 
eye, will alone constitute a fund of pure comedy, and itis in this = 
ticular that Dickens differs from the greatest humourist of his day. 
Thackeray was superior to Dickens because he saw below the 
surface, and though he never created a Weller, or even a Tapley, 
the outpourings of his own mind are always sufficient to secure 
for him the higher place. No doubt it is the fault of funny men 
that they wish to produce an immediate effect, but it is not given 
to every one of them to be so disinterested as to wish that they 
may be remembered after death by the amount of pleasure they 
have been able to give to those who knew them in life. 

It is amazing to find how little will gain a man a reputation for 
funniness in the country. ‘Your country friends always have a 
delightful cousin who makes them laugh, and anecdotes of his 
doings and sayings are told you, with, for the most part, but little 
effect. You have no doubt he was immensely amusing at the 
time, especially with an audience of pretty girls; but you feel 
as if under certain circumstances, especially of cousinship, it 
would only require a little leisure and lightheartedness to be 
funny too. If you have come here to woo, his entertain- 
ing company is by no means essential to your own enjoyment of 
the gooseberrying season or the harvest-home. If he does pay 
a visit — unfortunately for himself perhaps — you find he 
is only remarkable for high spirits, and fails in your 
presence to elicit even a giggle from your future family- 
in-law. Occasionally no doubt you do hear sounds of sup- 
pressed merriment from the corner where he sits with the youngest 
cousin, but she is a mere child, and would laugh at anything. 
True, she did not laugh with the rest of the table when you made 
your epigram yesterday at dinner; but then she is hardly of an 
age to enjoy epigrams, and if you have had any, the slightest, 
training in town, or at one of the Universities, you have not much 
trouble in capping the funny cousin’s best anecdotes or making 
fun of his best jokes. Now and then a real wit turns up and 
gives you an unexpected treat. He may himself be born to blush, 
seen or unseen, and be wholly unable to understand why it is he 
makes other people laugh. If you get into his confidence you pro- 
bably find him taking the most melancholy view of things, and in 
particular of himself and his own destiny. You may think what a 
tigure he could make at Lady Talkington’s table, or at the receptions 
of the Rajah of Punjaub, but if he appeared there you would be dis- 
appointed. In any circle but his own he would probably be 
silent. His fun is not under his own control, and the presence of 
strangers stops the flow. His low spirits, like his high spirits, 
are constitutional, and by no means indicate either a vigorous body 
or great powers of mind. His wits are of no use to him, and if he 
becomes prosperous in the world he probably loses them. You 
may think he has gifts and throws them away, but the truth is he 
has only an unconscious power of connecting incongruous ideas, 
and cannot be turned on when he is wanted. The man who can 
be funny at the right time is worth ten of him, and in ordinary 
society the man who can remember and repeat anecdotes of other 
people will be the most esteemed. What is called in France a re- 
counter will often pass for a man of wit, though he never made a 
joke in his life. Some such men require an audience; but the man 
who can recount without a large audience may be sure of a certain 
amount of social success. It is a gift in itself. Like preaching, it 
may be elaborated ; but, as a rule, the less it is elaborated the better. 
Some men have the power of telling a story well, and also of 
repeating it without material variation after a long interval. If 
they have in addition enough modesty not to expect everybody to 
listen when they begin, they may even gain a reputation for wit. 
A regular recounter is too often a bore of the first water, especially 
if he has the misfortune to possess a loud voice. A small ambition 
to shine at dinner-parties is often fatal toa man of real ability. Some 
men have one line, some another; and it may be well perhaps to 
cultivate a moderate amount of power in one direction rather than 
to aim at eminence in all. Some fortunate wits have an anecdote for 
every possible occasion, and contrive to find fun in every walk, 
every drive, every dance. Others, again, have a power of making 
verses, like Theodore Hook. This power is by no means difficult 
to acquire, and a good rhyme is often more effective than the best 
pun. It is funny in itself, and sounds as if it would be worthy of 

reservation, which it seldom is. Some of Dr. Johnson’s best- 

nown sayings depend for their popularity on this quality. 
Juliana as a rhyme to ipecacuanha is in itself a joke, and a good 
one. Improvisators are less common in England than abroad ; but 
they always command a considerable amount of appreciation. 
Have we not often seen, after a sentimental song has been well 
received, the triumph of a parodist? After one of Kingsley’s 
most pathetic ballads, when a tear stood in every eye, how distin- 
guished was the success of that quiet-looking man who had the face 
to sit down and strum out a combination of the “Sands o'Dee” 
and the miller of the same ilk! What roars of laughter have 
greeted him as he sang “ O Polly put the kettle on, the kettle on, 
the kettle on, and call them in to tea!” And as he goes on to 
tell how Polly put in too much water, and how she drowned the 
Miller, and how they rowed the maid across their cups, “ their 
cups 0’ boiled tea, their cups o’ spoiled tea, the Miller’s drowned 
tea, the Miller of the Dee, the tweedle, tweedle Dee,” has not 
everybody looked on him as a perfect genius and wit ? And yet who 
knows so well as himself how easy it isto be funny to an audience 
whose self-command has been stirred by the pathetic? His little 
etlort would look contemptible in writing, and cannot even 


be repeated; yet, being made at the right moment, it is 
a supreme success. Apposite jokes, however small, are better 
than the best in cold blood. Anybody can be witty after the 
fact ; and a lifetime might be spent in recollecting the good things. 
which were not said when the opportunity came, 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


HE latest phase which warfare in Caffraria has assumed is one: 
which has been long and confidently predicted. In the early 
days of March, Sandilli, the Gaika chieftain, skilfully avoided a. 
strong force sent against him in the valley of the Thomas river, 
and.took refuge with his warriors in the Peri Bush and Buffalo. 
Range. These hills, offshoots of the lofty Amatolas, approach at 
one point to within twelve miles of King William’s Town. They 
are precipitous and rugged, their sides being clothed with dense 
forest, and an inextricable mass of undergrowth and creepers. 
Boulders and precipices — formidable obstacles to the progress. 
of an attacking force ; the whole position forming a strong natural 
fortress in inconvenient proximity to King William’s Town. In 
this region for the last few months the principal operations for 
suppressing the rebellion have been conducted. It had been anti- 
cipated that the pressure of famine, owing to the severe drought 
of last summer, would have brought the war to a termination ere 
this by the voluntary submission of the Cafires. But copious 
showers of rain during the months of February and March disap- 
pointed these expectations, whilst they spared Government the 
anxiety of having to provide for a starving population. Though 
the Cattres doubtless have to endure great privations, it appears 
that these fall with the greatest severity upon their women and 
children; as the fighting men of the tribe consume the stock of 
supplies until they are exhausted. The wretched women, not- 
withstanding this, perform the duties which in regular armies 
fall to the lot of the Commissariat and Intelligence Departments ;, 
and in facing this difficulty Government has been involved in much 
perplexity. It has at length been solved by transporting these 
destitute creatures to the western province, where they can no 
longer assist their relatives in arms, and where they supply the 
pressing demands of the labour market. This has: 
much disconcerted the Gaika chieftain, who has been thus 
deprived of his most useful auxiliaries, 

n the strong natural positions above indicated the Caffre forces: 
have been mainly placed during the preceding two or three 
months, But the repeated attacks which have been directed 
against them, combined with the ever-increasing difficulty of pro- 
curing supplies of food, have ultimately compelled them 
to change their tactics. Twice within a week did Sandillé 
send messengers to King William’s Town to sue for peace, On both 
occasions he was informed that unconditional surrender must precede 
further negotiation. When the final answer of Government Teane> 
known, the Caffres broke up into small parties and scattered 
themselves in various directions for the purpose of plundering. 
This circumstance has rendered travelling from town to town 
dangerous, and convoys of waggons must be accompanied by armed 
escorts to ensure their safety. This aspect of affairs, denoting, it 
may be hoped, the approaching collapse of the rebellion, may stilb 
turn out to be a very difficult one to deal with, since it seems to 
involve an interminable guerilla warfare until the persons of the 
leading chieftains have been secured. Could this be compassedi 
tranquillity would, it is universally recognized, be rapidly restored. 
It is, therefore, open to doubt whether an uncompromising refusal 
to enter into negotiation is wise or expedient—the more so that. 
it is not improbable that some sort of composition will eventually 
have to be made with the insurgents. It is true that Yin> 
Macomo, the rebel chieftain of the Waterkloof, has been captured; 
yet the leaders, as a rule, possess such facilities for eluding pursuit, 
and the loyalty of their followers is so steadfast, that their capture 
must necessitate prolonged hostilities. Considering the vast 
expense which this will entail on the colonial exchequer, prudence 
might suggest that the more important rebels should be assured of 
their lives and lodged for the term of their natural existence in 
Robben Island. A former disturber of public tranquillity, Langali- 
balele, now resides in apparent contentment in the vicinity of Ca 
Town; and whilst Sandilli is alive we have at our disposal the chief 
of the warlike and restless Griebas ; whilst his death would place a 
younger and more enterprising man at their head. No reasonable 
opportunities should be let slip of terminating the wretched state 
of things now existing in the eastern frontier of the Cape Colony. 
After the restoration of peace effectual measures might be concerted 
for rendering the recurrence of similar scenes impossible by the 
total disarmament of the native population. 

The actions recently fought in the Peri Bush and its vicinity 
have been uniformly successful; though the casualties appear to 
have been much heavier than on former occasions. These have 
fallen with remarkable severity on the commissioned grades. The 
truth seems to remain as before that, notwithstanding immense 
superiorities in point of armament, the regular soldier is reduced to 
terms of equality in bush fighting with his savage antagonist. The 
latter is unencumbered in his movements and almost invisible to 
the foe; he may lie in ambush till his opponent is within a yard 
of his gun; and he not unfrequently makes good his escape in the 
confusion which always ensues from a sudden and unforeseen attack. 
There can be no doubt from all trustworthy accounts that a special 
equipment is required for this description of warfare, Since all 
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classes of re pee | have now been reduced in our army to a single 
type, adapted to European service, a certain disadvantage is incurred 
when a campaign has to be carried on against savage tribes who 
fight, like wild beasts, in thickets and coverts. The free employ- 
ment of native auxiliaries might obviate this difficulty, and we 
cannot see that this would involve any slur on the bravery or 
capacity of the regular soldiers, Every branch and variety of 
armed force has its peculiar sphere of action. We suspect that, 
ander similar conditions of warfare, even the Spartans would have 
employed their light-armed troops in preference to their hoplites ; 
the true aim in war being to obtain the maximum of result with 
the minimum of expenditure in men and material. 

Whilst the Catfres have been driven within the colonial 
boundaries, an incipient rebellion has been apparently crushed in 
the direction of Natal. Griqualand East must not be confounded 
with its western namesake, whose capital, Kimberley, has become 
so renowned through the productiveness of its diamond mires. 
The latter territory is situated on the western frontier of the 
Orange Free State, near the confluence of the Vaal and Orange 
wivers; the former lies east of the Drakensberg Mountains, 
marching with the southern boundary of Natal and the western 
frontier of the independent Caffre tribe styled Amapondo, It was 
ceded to the British Government by Faku, chief of the latter; and 
Adam Kok, a Griqua chieftain, was allowed to settle in it in 
1862. In April last a large section of these Griquas rose in 
revolt, and drove the Euro inhabiting their district to seek 
refuge in Kokstad. The Government agent at the latter place, 
Captain |Blythe, behaved with remarkable energy and resoiution 
under most trying circumstances. Although a powder-magazine 
accidentally exploded in the centre of his camp, destroying 
several persons, including some ladies, yet he collected all his 
available force shortly after, and inflicted two severe and decisive 
defeats on the rebels, whose two principal leaders lost their lives. 
The insurgent Griquas dispersed, and soon after a detachment of 
regular troops arrived from Natal on the scene of disturbance, 
and tranquillity was restored. The superior intelligence of this 
race was displayed in the prompt way in which the telegraphic 
wire, which had only that week been completed as far as Natal, 
‘was severed immediately after the commencement of the outbreak. 
The Cafires of the Cape Colony displayed great remissness, attribut- 
able to superstition, in this matter. The severe and prompt re- 
pression of this revolt has exercised a most salutary influence upon 
the surrounding native populations, The Pond chief at once 
surrendered a noted Galeka warrior, a relative of Kreli’s, whom he 
had previously harboured and declined to hand over to the British 
authorities. It is likewise asserted that the Zulu king has been 
much impressed by the uniform ill success which has attended 
every native rising, and is now more disposed to hold his hand. 
This however is, after all, but a doubtful advantage, if only an 
adequate force were collected in Natal and the Transvaal. The 
alternatives of armed peace and active hostilities can present few 
xival attractions, either for the Imperial Government or the 
colonial Administration. Were a civilized Government not tram- 
melled by humane considerations the present might perhaps be 
selected as an opportune moment for finally suppressing the Zulu 

ower. But few English rulers would care to incur the responsi- 

ility attendant on such an act. Lesides, having agreed to submit 
ur quarrel with Cetywayo to arbitration, we should have no pos- 
sible pretence for hostile action should he elect to abide by the 
decision. 

From the tone of recent discussions in the Cape Parliament and 
elsewhere we may reasonably infer that the rebellion is considered 
a3 virtually suppressed. Not only is the bill of costs being 
eagerly scrutinized, but the amount of glory shed on the Im- 
perial and Colonial arms respectively is being apportioned. It 
will surprise no one that the lion's share is awarded by the 
colonists to themselves, though it is inconceivable that they should 
imagine that they strengthen their case by maligning the character 
and performances of Her Majesty’s troops. That two blacks do 
not make a white is sometimes accounted a self-evident proposition, 
though a belief to the contrary appears to underlie most of the 
arguments adduced either for the purpose of eulogizing the colonial 
commanders or of attacking the reputation of the late commander 
of the forces in South Africa. In connexion with Parliamentary 
matters, by far the most pregnant point in the address with which 
Sir Bartle Frere opened the present Session was that in which he 
again adverted to the wn, of some form of confederation for 
the South African colonies. The present Governor has experienced 
somewhat boisterous introduction to the sphere of Cape polities ; 
yet it is manifest that the main lines of his original policy have 
not been swept away by the current of events. Itis in vain that 
in certain quarters confederation is stigmatized as a scheme for 
seine tana responsibilities to colonial shoulders. It may 
much more reasonably be urged that a federal union with Crown 
colonies entitled to Imperial assistance would render similar claims 
on the part of the Cape more irresistible, since it would be mani- 
festly impossible in case of danger to give assistance in one quarter 


and to withhold it in another. We sincerely hope that in this — 
matter Cape politicians will not oe a perverseness which must 


tend to alienate the sympathies of the mother-country. 

The subject which for the moment absorbs all interest within 
the precincts of the Cape House of Assembly is the debate which 
has arisen on the dismissal of the Molteno Ministry. The conduct 
of the Governor on that critical occasion has on the whole been 


approved and endorsed by public opinion. As the documents illus- 


House of Assembly, an opportunity for impartial judgment hag 
been afforded to all. It appears indisputable that a leading mem- 
ber of the late Cabinet, to whom the conduct of affairs on the 
frontier was necessarily entrusted, assumed unconstitutional 
powers, and generally acted in a manner derogatory to the dignity 
of the Governor as the representative of Her Majesty. A general 
feeling that the present outbreak is attributable to the neglect and 
want of foresight of the late Administration seems likewise to pre- 
vail in the colony. 

The new Cabinet, with Mr. Gordon Sprigg at its head, has so 
far made good its Parliamentary position. It has been fortu- 
nate in the selection as Attorney-General of Mr. Ussington, whose 
excellent debating powers prove most serviceable. Five Bills, 
framed to authorize the entire disarmament of the native popula- 
tion, and to provide an adequate system of frontier defence, have 

assed their second reading without opposition, and are now in 
Ecmanttion, Meanwhile the refractory member of the late Cabinet 
has illustrated his total want of knowledge of constitutional law 
and precedent by moving three resolutions, conveying direct cen- 
sure on the representative of the Crown. Though they will not be 
permitted to stand in their present form, they must ever remain a 
monument to the political ignorance of their mover, 


OUR FOREIGN TRADE. 


Ko the first time for several years, the Commissioners of 
Customs remind us in their annual Report just issued, the 
Customs revenue showed a falling off in 1877. The diminution, it is 
true, was not considerable, being only one-and-a-half per cent. Still, 
as an exception to what had come to be regarded as the normal law 
of our finance, the fact is noteworthy. The population of the 
country is continuously growing, and its wealth is also on the in- 
crease, The receipts from Customs ought, therefore, to augment year 
after year. When, onthe contrary, we find diminution, it is worth 
while to inquire what is the cause. The Customs revenue, as is 
well known, is levied on a few articles of general consumption ; its 
amount, therefore, necessarily depends upon the purchasing power 
of the great body of the people, and more especially of those most 
numerous classes which earn the lowest wages. A decline 
in the Customs revenue, then, is evidence that the working 
classes are not as well off as usual. Among the causes 
of the decreased prosperity of last year, the Commissioners 
rightly attach a very high importance to the numerous strikes 
which agitated the country during the twelvemonth ; and which, 
by the losses they inflicted on employers and employed alike, and 
by the stoppage of production which they occasioned, largely 
p fers the accumulation of wealth. But strikes, though they 
thus exaggerate the evil they are intended to cure, are rather 
symptoms of industrial and commercial difficulties than causes of 
them. In a few cases, as notably among the London masons, the 
strikes were originated for the purpose of exacting higher wages ; 
but, in the great majority of instances, they were set on foot to 
resist reductions. They themselves, therefore, stand in need of an 
explanation, which is readily supplied by the condition of the 
world. The continuing effects of the trade depression which has 
now lasted very nearly five F age naturally grow in force in pro- 
portion to their duration. The more protracted is the inability of 
our foreign customers to buy from us to their old amount, the more 
intense must become the stagnation in those trades which are 
employed for the foreign market. The war in Turkey, as it 
might at any moment involve ourselves, and rapidly envelop 
three continents, necessarily exaggerated the depression by 
paralysing enterprise, and confining business to the most hand- 
to-mouth transactions. The famines in India and China still 
further aggravated the situation by rendering the populations of 
those countries unable to take from us the usual quantity of 
goods. And, lastly, an unbroken succession of three bad harvests 
told heavily upon the poor. It is important to understand clearly 
the iniluence of this latter cause upon the wellbeing of the nation. 
Popular orators and writers, by magnifying the operation of Free- 
trade in neutralizing the action of the seasons, have spread mis- 
conception on this point. That operation, when assisted by the 
great accumulation of wealth that has taken place in the past 
quarter of a century, has no doubt been very great ; but it is by no 
means so all-suflicient as it is sometimes represented to be. Last 
year was, for example, the third of a series of bad harvests, and the 
blockade of the South Russian ports, by compelling the grain of 
Southern Russia to be sent overland to the Baltic, largely enhanced 
its price. The result of this combination of adverse circumstances 
was to raise the average price of wheat throughout the year more 
than twenty per cent. compared with the preceding twelvemonth. 
Of course, the price of the manufactured article, that is, of 
bread, rose ina still higher ratio. We shall be well within the 
mark in saying that in this case the addition was over twenty-five 

recent. In other words, where eight shillings a week supplied a 

bouring family with bread in 1876, ten shillings were required in 
1877. ‘The augmented outlay on this one article absorbed the 
whole surplus which in ordinary times the poorest classes have to 
spend, compelled them to go without their usual luxuries, and to 
cut down to the lowest possible point their expenditure with the 
grocer, the shoemaker, and the draper. The intluence in this way 
of the bad harvest on the home trade of the country must have 
been very great. Twenty years ago, no doubt, the result would 


trating this event have recently been printed and laid before the | have been much worse; but even as things are it will be seen 
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that the influence of the seasons on the national prosperity is 
immense, 

Last year was peculiarly affected by bad weather and foreign 
war; but the degree to which we have become dependent in 
normal times upon foreigners for our food supply is a matter well 
deserving the attention of thoughtful men. The total value 
of the imports into the United Kingdom in 1877 was, 
in round numbers, 3944 millions. Of this amount 1813? 
millions, or not far short of one-half, were represented by 
alimentary substances. Amongst these, however, are included 
spirits, wines, spices, and even tobacco, as well as tea, coffee, and 
cocoa. Excluding these, as not popularly recognized as food, there 
remain 99} millions paid away for food proper, or over one-fourth 
of the total value of our imports. We could not grow maize, or 
rice; certain kinds of fish we must import; and the moistness of 
the climates of Ireland, Scotland, and the Western half of England 
probably makes it impracticable to raise our whole wheat supply 
at home. But every other article of food we certainly could pro- 
duce for ourselves with economical and scientific farming. In 
neglecting to do so, we are squandering the national wealth. We 
have already referred to the vast outlay on wheat, which exceeded 
by nearly thirteen millions the expenditure on the same article in 
1876. We may add that wheat, wheat-flour, and potatoes 
together cost us over 43 millions sterling last year. These 
three prime necessaries of life, that is, constituted almost one- 
ninth of the whole imports of the country. Standing alone, this 
would give a very unfavourable picture of British agriculture ; 
but when it is added that other grain, meat, fish, butter, and 
eggs, cost us nearly 56} millions mere, the state of things 
must be described as really disquieting. The neglect to develop 
the resources of our soil, of which we are thus convicted, 
diminishes the production out of which fresh capital could be ac- 
cumulated, compels us to lay out in foreign countries the money 
which ought to enrich our own agricultural classes and to improve 
the land, and lessens the wage-fund out of which British labour 
is paid. There was, it is true, a slight decrease in the imports of 
other articles of food than wheat, wheat-flour, and potatoes ; but 
the cause was the decreased purchasing power of the people and 
the fear of cattle disease, not an increased home supply. The 
diminished prosperity of the population is attested, in addition to 
the other evidence noticed, by an increase in pauperism of almost 
eleven per cent. after several years of steady decrease. , The 
fine weather which we are now enjoying, and the removal of the 
danger of war, give us reason to hope for a speedy turn in the 
tide ; but the facts on which we have been commenting leave no 
doubt that there has been a real decline of prosperity compared 
with a few years ago. At the same time, the even balance be- 
tween emigration and immigration, to which we called attention 
some months ago, affords conclusive evidence that other countries, 
even those so favourably circumstanced as the United States, have 
suifered still more severely. 

Turning next to the imports of the raw materials of manufac- 


ture, we tind, in strong contrast to the extraordinary increase of | 


food substances, an actual decrease in the great department of the 
textile industries, regarded as a single group—cotton and cotton 
yarn, linen yarn, hemp, flax, jute, silk, and wool. The decrease 
is not considerable, only about one per cent.; but, when con- 


sidered in conjunction with the stagnation in the export trade, it | 


is, though small, significant. Although, however, in the whole 
rroup there is decline, there is considerable increase in wool and 
in goat's wool. The explanation probably is the whim of fashion. 
very one who uses his eyes is aware that silk has been very little 
worn by ladies during the past few years, having given place to 
woollen fabrics. In consequence the Lyons silk trade is 


suffering, whereas the English woollen industry has been | 


briskly employed. At the present, however, its condi- 
tion is not so satisfactory. The importation of flax and 
hemp has also increased. But jute and silk have fallen off, 
and still more markedly has cotton. The depression in the cotton 
trade has been made notorious by the great strike in North and 
North-East Lancashire. It is not surprising to find therefore a 
diminution in the raw material imported. But, as bearing on the 
condition and prospects of this great manufacture, it is worthy of 
note that the price of the raw material was lower in 1877 than in 
1875 by fully twenty-five per cent., and yet that the price of the 
manufactured article fell below the cost of production. The 
quantity of raw cotton we are prepared to hear therefore was 
less than in any year since the Franco-German war. It is remark- 
able, however, that there is no decrease in the imports from the 
United States; it is those from India and Egypt, but especially 
from India, that have diminished. The decrease in the imports 
from India has been continuous since 1874, and has been so 
rapid that in four years they have fallen to less than 
one-half. The explanation suggested by the Commissioners 
of Customs is that the Bombay mills require most of the 
cotton grown in the country. The development of the Indian 
manufacture must, of course, intercept much of the supply, but it 
hardly seems to have yet attained sufficient dimensions to produce 
so great a result. Concurrently with this decrease in the imports 
of the raw waterials of the textile industries there is another 
movement going on to which we would invite the special atten- 
tion of the Trade-Union leaders. We mean the substitution of 
foreign for British labour by the purchase, where practicable, of 
partially manufactured, for raw materials. The most notable 
example of this is in the building trade, in which sawn and half- 
converted timber, house frames, tittings. and joiners’ work are im- 


ported in preference to wood. But the process is observable in 
various other directions, and it seems to prove, as the Commis- 
sioners suggest, that owing to the dearness of British labour, 
foreign is employed to abridge it, where practicable. 

The condition of the export trade is so notorious, and has been 
so often discussed in these columns, that we need not on this occasion 
go over the ground again, especially as the Commissioners have 
nothing new to say upon the subject. Neither need the great 
excess of the imports over the exports detain us. The Commis- 
sioners content themselves with a reference to their previous 
remarks under this head, and as we also have pointed out the 
baselessness of the alarm excited, there is no need for repeating 
our arguments, 


THE OPERAS. 


ee PAPPENHEIM has made her promised appearance as 
IVE Leonora in Fidelio at Her Majesty’s Theatre. It was, of 
course, to be expected that a singer who came to England with a 
great reputation as a dramatic soprano should, sooner or later, be 
heard in Beethoven’s great opera; and Mme. Pappenheim has 
many qualities which are specially suited to the part of Leonora. 
On the first performance of the work the singer was attacked by 
illness at the very moment of her stepping on to the stage; but, in 
spite of this, she courageously sang her first few bars, and, retiring 
for a few seconds only, showed in the quartett with Marcellina, 
Rocco, and Jacquino, that the power of her voice was untouched. 
Throughout the opera Mme. Pappenheim showed much intelligence 
and dramatic feeling ; in the first act she produced a great effect by 
her delivery of the words, “ Due anni? dite?” when Rocco has said 
that Florestan has been in his dungeon for two years. In the second 
act her delivery of the music was excellent, whilst her acting, if 
not very powerful or effective, was careful and intelligent. On 
the whole, we may congratulate Mme. Pappenheim on having 
shown that she can perform this most difficult part ; to be able to 
go through it with even respectable mediocrity is no easy task, and 
she has gone far beyond this point. The trying nature of Leo- 
nora’s music, and the necessity of great dramatic power in the 
singer who undertakes the part, have led to its being rarely at- 
tempted by any but the very greatest amongst sopranos, so 
that there is inevitably the recollection of some exceptionally 
fine performance in the minds of the public, with which they 
cannot help contrasting the work of any fresh singer who ap- 
pears in the part; but, in spite of this, Mme. Pappenheim 
succeeded in thoroughly pleasing her audience. Herr Behrens 
sang Rocco, and if anything could have destroyed Mme. Pappen- 
heim’s chances of success in this opera, it would have been 
his extraordinary power of singing in some key of his own inven- 
tion instead of in that of the orchestra and other singers. His 
magnificent voice and otherwise good method cannot possibly 
make amends for this terrible defect. Signor Galassi as Pizarro 
was by no means good ; his singing was coarse and unsteady, and 
his acting exaggerated. Signor Bettini tried his best to do some- 
| thing with the difficult and thankless part of Florestan, but cannot 
| be said to have succeeded, the part being clearly beyond his powers, 
| both vocally and dramatically. Mlle. Bauermeister’s charming 
performance of Marcellina is well known, and it was on this occa- 
sion even brighter and better than usual, while Signor Rinaldini 
helped her well by his good singing and clever acting of the small 
part of Jacquino. Not much praise can be given to the general 
performance. The chorus failed to make any effect in the Prisoners’ 
| Chorus, and the overture was carelessly and tamely played. On the 
| other hand, the orchestra gave a fine performance of the “ Leo- 
nora” overture between the first and second acts. 

Mme. Patti has for some time past intimated her intention of 
appearirg as the heroine in Semtramide, and a few nights ago this 


* opera was produced at Covent Garden. Mme. Patti’s perform- 


ance was so peculiar that we are led to speculate as to what 
view she took of the part and of the opera. And we incline 
to believe that Mme. Patti's object was to give such a performance 
as would have been given by a first-rate singer at the time at 
which the work was written. For some time before this date all 
music was being destroyed by the race of Italian singers who over- 
ran Europe, whose only aim was to show their vocal dexterity, and 
who therefore disfigured the works of great masters by the mean- 
ingless and often tasteless ornamentation with which they overlaid 
them. Rossini then took the ingenious and desperate measure of 
providing the singers with such ornamentation as suited his 
music, and with so much of it that it would be difficult for 
even the most determined bravura singer to add more. Semtramide 
is his greatest work in this style of writing. From these facts— 
and perhaps even more from the undramatic character of the music 
—we see that in writing Semiramide the composer thought only 
of the singer and not at all of the actress, and the singers of that 
gens thought only of singing and hardly ever dreamed of acting. 
f, then, Mme. Patti took the view which we have suggested her suc- 
cess is perfect. She sang the florid and difficult music better, perhaps, 
than it has ever been sung before, and, as a concession to modern 
ideas, with considerable feeling and expression. “ Bel raggio” 
was sung with the most perfect ease and fluency and with 
great tenderness of feeling. But Mme. Patti made no attempt 
at acting the part, which we have been accustomed to look upon 
as one which gives great chances for the display of dramatic 
ower. We doubt whether there are still enough faithful 
sinians left to leaven the public, and make them accept pure 
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vocalization, however »88 sufficient without some attempt at 
a histrionic representation of the character. We hope therefore 
that Mme. Patti will reconsider her view of the part, for her 
rendering of the music is so excellent that we trust she may often 
repeat the performance. Mme. Scalchi as Arsace was all that 
could be wished. It has been made a reproach to the modern 
school of composers that they have destroyed the art of singing, 
and have filled our opera houses with a race of declaimers. But 
Mme. Scalchi is both a declaimer and a vocalist. Her delivery 
ef the recitative “Eccomi alfine in Babilonia” being enough to 
give her a right to the first title, while her singing of the 
more florid music displayed her powers as a vocalist; her fine 
style and beautiful phrasing were well shown throughout the 
opera. M. Maurel was not very successful as Assur, and the tremolo 
which has long threatened to destroy his vocalization has gained on 
him to a most painful extent. Signor Capponi sang Oroe, and his 
fine voice was of much service in the concerted music. Signor 
Raguer sang the few bars of the Ghost of Ninus. The chorus was 
fairly good, and the band, under Signor Bevignani, gave a capital 
performance of the overture; altogether the performance was very 
smooth for what waspracticallyafirstnight of the work at this house, 
The opera was well put on the stage, and the dresses were very 
good, with the exception of some needlessly hideous costumes for the 
women of the chorus. At the same house, the Hamlet of M. 
Ambroise Thomas has been produced for one night only. This 
work has met with so little favour in England that, in spite of 
the great opportunities given by the = of Ophelia to the younger 
light sopranos, it is very seldom heard. The Ophelia of Mlle. 
Albani is well known ; and as she is continually improving, more 
especially as an actress, it might be expected that her performance 
of this character would be, as it certainly was,even more interest- 
ing than before; her singing of the mad scene at the end of the 
opera was most admirable, and she gave full effect to the meaning of 
the music, which is far the best in the work, and even rises to 
the height of genuine inspiration. Signor Cotogni appeared as 
Hamlet, and not only sang the music well, but gave a very 
performance of the character, which, if perhaps rather a sketch than 
a finished impersonation, at all events was never offensive, and in 
many parts was excellent. Mlle. Mantilla played the Queen, 
to which part she is certainly better suited than to that of Agatha 
in the Freischiitz ; ehe sang carefully, if without any great dis- 
play of merit; her acting was most conventional. Other parts 
were taken by Signor Ordinas as the King; Signor Sabater as 
Laertes; Signor Capponi as the Ghost; and Signor Raguer as 
Horatio. The chorus was good, and the ballets in the last act 
were well arranged and well danced. The band was unusually 
good, and the whole performance was capitally conducted by 
Signor Bevignani. 
he performance of Fra Diavolo, which was some time ago sub- 

stituted at Covent Garden for one advertised of I’ Etoile du Nord, 
was an improvement upon those which were heard earlier in the 
season. M.Capoul acted and sang with much liveliness ; and perhaps 
one need not quarrel with this clever tenor for representing the 
brigand as an accomplished linguist, so proud of his knowledge of 
French and English that he employs scraps of these languages in 
talking to his ignorant Italian followers. he actual Fra Diavolo, 
who was captured by General Hugo, M. Victor Hugo's father, 
was created Duke of Cassano by Ferdinand IV., and M. Capoul 
indicates with great success after his special method that the 
brigand was quite capable of bearing his honours with grace and 
dignity. The whole performance of the opera was, as we have 
said, decidedly better than on the last occasion of our hearing it, 
At the same house has been produced Alma L’Incantatrice, a 
work ingeniously compounded of. scraps and snippets from other 
works of his own by Herr von Flotow, best known as the composer 
of Marta, Whether Marta itself fully deserves the reputation 
which it possesses is perhaps an open question. It was as much 
the “ Last Rose of Summer” as anything else which made it 

pular on the Continent, and gave it the advantage of being 
bated here as a work of acknowledged merit. No popularity is 
likely to attach to Alma L’Incantatrice. It is an opera with a 
plot of the most feeble and slender description, and in these 
respects the music is admirably fitted to the words. In the first 
act Camoens, the poet, escapes from banishment at Goa in company 
with Alma, a Bayadére whom he has rescued from slavery with the 
money destined for his own ransom. In the second act the King, 
Don Sebastian, meeting Alma at Lisbon, makes love to her, and is 
wounded ina struggle which ensues with Camoens, who does not 
recognize him. In the third act Alma rescues Camoens from im- 
pending punishment by revealing to the King who he is, 
and begging for his pardon, This, with a commonplace and 
unimportant underplot, makes up the whole story. The 
music throughout possesses a kind of mawkish liveliness and 
sodden sweetness which after a time become highly distressing. 
Mile. Albani did all that could be done with Alma; M 
was lively, but ungraceful, as Zingaretta ; and Signor Cotogni was 
more jovial than king-like as Don Sebastian. M. Capoul, who 
chose so to disguise his appearance that he looked like something 
between the conventional Guy Fawkes and a Jew pedlar, sang 
(in many passages flat) and acted with a mis energy as 

amoens. At one point he strained his voice so much that he 


lle. Belocea | 


was fain to eke out a doubtful high note with a stamp of his foot. | 


It may have been a mistaken idea of the poetical nature which 
led M. Capoul, as soon as Camoens had taken off his hat 
to the King, to urrange his hair with his fingers. The 


surprising merit—Mlle. Zucchi. Such brilliant and at the same 
time poetical dancing as Mlle. Zucchi’s has not been seen for & 
long time. People who do not remember the old glories of the 
ballet, and, seeing the ordinary performances of the pre- 
sent day, wonder what its attraction was, may _ learn 
the secret of its fascination by looking at Mlle. Zucchi. 
Her art is the essence of and brilliancy; not one 
of her movements is other than bequtiful, and not one is 
appeared, the ingenuity of the s manager, Signor Tagliafico, 
will the of the appalling 
change of scene at the end of the first act of Faust, asserted itself 
in an almost equally amazing way. The scene passes at night, and 
the stars, instead of being figured on the scene, were represented by 
small lamps hung on very obvious wires some little way in front 
of the back-cloth. The band and chorus did their best with a 
work upon which it was needless to employ them. 

On Wednesday last Mlle. Cepeda made her last appearance this 
season as Valentine in the Hu . Mile. Cepeda did not 
justify the high praise which has in some quarters been bestowed 
upon her. There was little beyond intelligence and practice in her 
performance. Her voice may at one time have been remarkably 
tine, but neither her vocal nor her dramatic method can be 


admired. Mile. Belocca’s performance of Urbain shows a 
marked improvement, but the singer's phrasing is not 
good and her movements are still somewhat untrained. 


Signor Ordinas as Marcel “did what a man could” whose 
voice was unequal to the task im upon it. It isa curious 
rule that when a representative of el can sing he cannot act, 
and when he can act he cannot sing. A brilliant exception to this 
rule was found last year at Her Majesty’s in Herr Rokitansky, 
who this year has been much missed. Signor Cotogni’s Nevers 
has merit, and would be more acceptable if it were more courtly. 
It is true that when one has seen M. Faure in this part one is apt 
to become, it may be, hypercritical in judging of other singers’ 
performances in it. Mlle. Smeroschi should not have been allowed 
to inflict and incur the misery which must result from the part of 
the Queen being sung with hardly a note in tune. The 
weight of the opera fell upon Signor Gayarré, who sang 
and acted unusually well, although it is a pity that he cannot 
rid himself of the tricks to which we have often called atten- 
tion. It is perhaps unfortunate for Signor Gayarré that he is 
constantly called upor to appear in the most “ robust” parts, as it 
is to be feared that his voice is not entirely equal to the strain 
put upon it, and may in consequence be injured. Taking acting 
and singing together, Signor Gayarré is, however, the best 
representative of Raoul upon the London stage. The 
general performance of the opera was not worthy of the repu- 
tation of a great opera house. The opera was, as is now 
usual, cut short after the great duet. Not content with this, many 
people in the stalls showed how true was their appreciation of 
music, and how great the love of it which tock them to Covent 
Garden, by trooping out across their neighbours’ legs in the very 
middle of one of the finest and most celebrated duets which can be 
heard on the operatic stage. Were they alone concerned one 
might feel nothing but compassion for the affectation and 
ignorance thus displayed. But their outrageously bad manners, 
and total want of consideration for those who actually go to the 
— in order to hear the music, evoke a somewhat different 


THE THEATRES. 


it was a constant source of regret to Charles Dickens that he 
,& had no power to suppress the various attempts that were made 
to present his novels upon the stage. Had he been alive now, no 
one, we may be sure, would have so keenly rejoiced over the re- 
commendation lately made by the Copyright Commissioners that an 
author should be allowed to enjoy the exclusive right of drama- 
tizing his own productions, And no one, it may be added, would 
have had so much cause to rejoice; for of all the authors of our 
time Dickens is perhaps the one who suffers most by subjection to 
the requirements of the s The very qualities in his writings 
that have so often tempted managers and adapters to make the 
experiment should rather have inclined them to hold their hand. 
The fulness of his humour, and the extraordinary vivacity of style 
in which his characters are imaged to the reader, do undoubtedly 
appear to offer exceptional resources of dramatic effect.. As we 
yield ourselves to the masterly portraiture of the novelist, the drama 
seems to be almost ready made; and it is this impression which 
has so often induced the illusion that it would be an easy task to 
transfer such admirable material to the service of the theatre. 
And yet the trial repeatedly made has always ended in disap- 

intment ; nor, when we come to reflect upon the peculiar direction 
of Dickens's genius, need such a result be deemed at all surprising. 
It sounds paradoxical to say so, but it is nevertheless strictly true 
that the strongly marked dramatic element in his stories fornts the 
most effectual bar to their success as acting dramas. He wrote in 
such a way as almost to produce in the mind of the reader the vivid 
illusion of the scene, and in virtue of an unfailing literary instinct, 
he knew exactly how far he might draw upon the resources of 
stage effect and still preserve to the grotesque creatures of his 
fancy the impression of reality and life. But he employed this 


opera served one good purpose in introducing a new dancer of | artifice, it must be remembered, always on the condition that he 
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wrote to be read and not to be played. An acting drama is a com- 
posite production depending upon the union of written words with 
the living personality of the actor, and the dramatist who under- 
stands his art works with a view to this combination and reserves 
for the actor’s presence. But Dickens, on the contrary, intended 
t his work should be complete in itself, He did not look for any 
interpretation at the hands of others, and if he sometimes forced the 
colouring of the picture, he did so deliberately and with the design 
of emulating the strongly-marked portraiture of the stage. It is 
evident, therefore, that into a work of art so entirely complete 
according to its own plan the entrance of the actor becomes a 
fatal intrusion. There is no room for the exercise of his functions ; 
and all that he can do has already been better done by the master 
whom he affects to interpret. So far from being of any help in 
enforcing the pathos or humour of the original, he becomes, in 
fact, an element of discord; and, however deserving his efforts 
may be in themselves, they must still be reckoned out of place in 
work of the novelist. 
e have tempted to touch upon this aspect of Dickens's 
art because the recent production on the stage of two of his novels 
serves to illustrate in a very striking manner the truth of what has 
been said. It is very poasible that both of these experiments may 
meet with a measure of popular success. The name of Dickens has 
a magic of its own, and nothing can quite destroy the strong attrac- 
tion that his genius inspires. In one case, moreover, the attraction 
_ as strengthened by the deserved reputation of the principal performer. 
But whatever may be the reception accorded to Oliver Twist at 
_the Olympic Theatre, or to the version of Pickwick entitled Jingle 
now being played at the Lyceum, it cannot be contended that 
either Dickens or the drama seriously benefits by such experiments. 
The Olympic drama starts with a wilful absurdity in its title. 
The notion of granting an air of propriety to the wretched career 
. of the girl Nancy by allowing her to bear the name of Sikes is 
nothing short of grotesque. We know not whether this is due to 
the refined sentiment of the anonymous adapter or is only ado 
in deference to the scruples of the Examiner of Plays; but in either 
case we could wish that a taste apparently so exacting had chosen 
‘to employ itself upon more material points in the performance. 
To hesitate in avowing the true relations that existed between 
Nancy and Bill Sikes, and at the same time to permit the presenta- 
tion of the disgusting scene in which the unfortunate girl meets her 
‘death—a scene which in its t shape ought never to have been 
licensed—is indeed to strain at a gnat and to swallow acamel. That 
sucha display of brutal realism is degrading in itself and a most un- 
warrantable offence against the commonest notions of decency there 
can be no sort of question, and yet perhaps it may be plausibly argued 
that the public scarcely deserve to be protected from these attacks, 
seeing that they have not the courage to protect themselves, The 
signs of disapproval on the occasion of the first performance were 
grateful enough, but they were not sufficiently strong or general to 
produce a decisive effect ; and it would have easy to have ac- 
corded such a reception to the presentation of these horrors as 
ewould have served as a lasting warning to m and actors 
-alike. It will be urged, no doubt, that what was given on the 
stage was no more than had already been minutely described by 
the author, but this is only to admit the distinction we have sought 
to establish. Even assuming that the novelist was justified in his 
description, he is certainly not to be held responsible for the effect 
duced by a theatrical realization of the scene. By dint of a 
Tee tact he was able to relieve the violence of the action by touches 
of beauty that hold their own in the story but which are powerless 
on the stage to preserve their relative place and value. There 
‘they are completely outweighed by the gross realism with which 
every material circumstance of the murder is presented, and we 
can fancy that no one would have been more disgusted than 
Dickens himself at the result of this mistaken loyalty to the 
tetter of his story. But it is not only in the exagger- 
ation ef what is repulsive that the dramatist inevitably de- 
- -stroys the effect of what he has borrowed from the novelist. 
Dickens's humour suffers scarcely less in its violent translation to 


the The various characters through whom it is expressed, 
cand who in the hands of the novelist are endowed with such 
distinct ity, become in the drama lifeless puppets of an 


extravagant farce. The literary conception, enriched at every turn 
delicate touches of nature, now dwindles to insignificance. 
That running accompaniment of subtle and satiric comment, by 
which the shapes of an exuberant invention are rendered credible 
to the reader, finds no place in the theatre, and its loss leaves an 
impression of crude and violent portraiture that even the most 
conscientious efforts of the actor are powerless to correct. Mr. 
Bumble, for instance, stands out in the novel as a rounded and 
finished creation, The exaggerations of style do not —_ the 
vitality of the picture, for they are consistently maintained through- 
out. “The execution is everywhere of an even value; its refer- 
ence to the standard of absolute reality is always the same. 
But in the Mr. Bumble of the stage the humours of the 
charagter become merely grotesque, and in their attachment to 
a living personality are made to appear altogether incredible, 
even to the most lively imagination. And what is true of Mr. 
Bumble is equally true of the Artful Dodger, of the Jew Fagin, 
and of Nancy herself. i 
It is not therefore entirely the fault of the present adaptation 
that the piece, from an artistic point of view, is to be reckoned 
failure. At the same time, it must be said that a better acting 
version of the story could most unquestionably have been con- 
trived. The adapter has been content to string together a series 


of scenes taken direct from the novel, without attempting to re 
cast them with a view to their fitness for the stage. His guiding 
principle, as it would seem, has been to give as much prominence 
as was possible to the fortunes of Bill Sikes and Nancy; and the 
attention of the audience is especially claimed for the imperson- 
ation of the latter of these two characters by an actress who is 
new to London. Miss Rose Eytinge, we are given to understand, 
has already achieved success in America by her performance of the 
part; and she possesses a certain rough power which must always 
rove effective in melodrama. It would be hardly fair to go 
yond this general acknowledgment of a gift that has not yet 
had an opportunity of display. If Miss Eytinge is indeed acultivated 
artist, she has been ill-advised in the selection of a play; and, so 
far as the performance at the Olympic was concerned, her playing 
cannot be reckoned superior to that of several others in the cast. 
The most striking conception was that of the Jew by Mr. Anson; 
the most entirely realistic that of Bill Sikes, Mr. Pateman’s 
trait of the Dodger was at any rate new, and it was worked out 
with unflagging energy and spirit. 

The version of Pickwick presented at the Lyceum is entirely 
dependent for its success upon Mr. Irving's performance of the 
part of Jingle. The play itself has no pretensions to rank as a 
work of art; it does not even affect to give a complete impression 
of the work from which its incidents are derived. If we were net 
so familiar with the various characters that are here reduced te 
nonentity, Mr. Albany's series of tableaux might indeed be 
accepted as a tolerable farce ; but it isa somewhat audacious ex- 
—— to take from Mr. Pickwick nearly every attribute but his 

d head and his spectacles, and to employ him merely as one of 
@ pantomimic crowd that is summoned and dismissed as the 
humours of the principal character may require. On the other 
hand, it must said that Mr. Irving goes far to justify 
the isolation that has been agceorded to him by the drama- 
tist. His Jimgle bears the stamp of a distinct artistic in- 
vention. It is one of the most admirable characteristics of this 
actor's talent that he can do nothimg carelessly or incompletely, 
and even in a part so little worthy of his skill we may notice 
at every turm the fruit of patient study and elaboration, A 
vast amount of ingenuity has been expended in order to give the 
full effect to the wayward caprices of the character, and the result 
is in a certain sense the more interesting, from the fact that it is 
scarcely a natural product of his powers. He approaches to the 
airy sprightliness of Jingle by a determined effort of will, and he 
is more entirely at home when the adventurer’s reckless gaiety 
is at last subdued by misfortune. Not that Mr. Irving is natur- 
ally deficient im resources of comedy, for his accomplish- 
ments in this kind have been repeatedly exhibited. But 
the comedy required for the presentation of a character 
like Jingle is almost constitutional, It must be possessed, and 
ean scarcely be assumed, however ewnning the method of the 
artist. So much, however, as may be acquired in the way of 
art Mr. Irving very skilfully appropriates, and his portrait, if 
not faultless, is probably superior even to what could be 
done by any of our professed comedians, now that Charles 
Mathews is no longer alive. The remarkable versatility im- 
plied in this humorous effort of the actor may be jud 
from a careful study of his performance in The Bells by which 
Jingle is now preceded. Those who have not seen the piece since 
its first production will be struek with the evidence which it 
affords of the development of Mr. Irving’s artistic resources. The 
impersonation was always marked by a singular intensity and 
force, but the force was unequally displayed, and there were 
passages, particularly in the later portion of the play, in which the 
passion had not been sufficiently mastered to admit of the due 
measure of artistic control. At certain points the actor was occa- 
sionally misled into exaggerated emphasis of realistic detail which 
added nothing to the intellectual power of the performance as a 
whole, and was in direct conflict with the spirit in which the 
character was conceived. These defects have now entirely dis- 
appeared, and although it is impossible altogether to eflace the 
impression of horror that attaches to the last act, Mr. Irving now 
contrives to bring every incident of the performance within the 
limits of legitimate art. 


REVIEWS. 


GAIRDNER’S LIFE AND REIGN OF RICHARD THE THIRD.* 


sly historical students the appearance of Mr. Gairdner’s Life and 
Reign of Richard the Third will be welcome. It is a valuable 
contribution towards the history of a very imperfectly understood 

i Few and meagre are the contemporary historians of the 
wars of York and Lancaster; and the critical spirit of modern 
times is unwilling to accept without investigation and proof the 
mass of floating traditions which were embodied in the Chronicles 
of Hall and Holinshed, and out of which in later days were formed 
the plays of Henry VI. and Richard III, Mr. Gairdner has 
already in his admirable edition of the Paston Letters done much 
to throw light upon the reigns of “the meek usurper” and 


* History of the Life and Reign of Richard the Third ; to which is added 
the Story Perkin Warbeck, from Original Documents. By James 
Gairdner, Author of “The Houses of Lancaster and York,” E of 
“The Paston Letterr,” &c, London: Longmans & Co, 1878, 
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his Yorkist conqueror; and the volume now before us may be read 
as a sequel to the Paston prefaces.. We may as well warn those 
who like something startling and paradoxical that Mr. Gairdner 
does not undertake to whitewash Hichard III. He has no desire 
to make out either that “the bristled boar” had no tusks, or that 
he used them only in the most justifiable and chivalrous manner. 
He neither denies that Richard murdered his nephews, 
nor yet attempts to prove that murdering his nephews 
was under the circumstances the right thing to do A 
large amount of common sense, an absence of enthusiasm, and 
a reverence for tradition, are Mr. Gairdner’s characteristics, 
aud they do not forsake him even when writing a biography. 
There was a time indeed, he intimates, when, like the Vicar of 
Wakefield’s son, he aspired to startle the learned world with 
Saag vee but that was a period of youthful folly to which he 

back with penitence. “A good quarter of a century” ago 
the study of Walpole so unsettled his mind that he “began to 
doubt whether Richard III. was really a tyrant at all.” Some- 
thing approaching to remorse seems to afflict Mr. Gairdner at the 
thought of the perverted ingenuity which he brought to bear upon 
the question :— 

I feel quite ashamed, at this day, to think how I mused over this subjeet 
long ago, wasting a great deal of time, ink, and paper, in fruitless efforts to 
satisfy even my own mind that traditional black was real historical white, 
or at worst a kind of grey. At last I laid aside my incomplete MS, and 
applied myself to other subjects, still of a kindred nature ; and the larger 
study of history in other periods convinced me that my method at starting 
had been altogether wrong. The attempt to discard tradition in the exami- 
nation of original sources of history is, in fact, like the attempt to learn an 
anknown language without a teacher. 


We do not know what will be said to Mr. Gairdner’s bold 
attack upon the sceptical spirit which is the boast of the present 
age. From the wrath of the scientific men he does indeed save 
himself by admitting that in science scepticism may work for 

od. In history at any rate he has come to the conclusion that 
it works for evil :— 


It was the opinion of the late Mr. Buckle that a certain skeptical ten- 
dency—a predisposition to doubt all commonly received opinions until they 
were found to stand the test of argument—was the first essential to the dis- 
covery of new truth. I must confess that my own experience does not 
verify this remark ; and whatever may be said for it as regards science, I 
cannot but think the skeptical spirit a most fatal one in history. 


On the whole, Mr. Gairdner’s rule seems to be to accept, or at 
least not positively to reject, the traditional stories as long as 
they are not inconsistent with ascertained facts. He does not 
forbid us to suppose that Richard had a hand in stabbing both 
young Edward at Tewkesbury and King Henry in the Tower. He 
is by no means unwilling to believe that Clarence was drowned in a 
butt of malmsey, though he acquits Richard of having had anything 
to do with the business. With some allowance for party colour- 
ing, he considers Sir Thomas More’s famous narrative of Hastings’s 
arrest and execution to be in the main trustworthy. He has no 
of children in the Tower. He admits 

at Richard, for political purposes, was not ashamed to asperse 
the honour of his mn ates and he seems to think that there 
may have been some foundation for the rumour that, also for poli- 
tieal , Richard contemplated a marriage with his own 
niece. Altogether the impression left on our minds is that 
Richard's enemies were justified in styling him, in the energetic 
language of the period, “a blood-supper and child-killer”; and 
that the Queen Margaret of Shakspeare may even be excused for 
applying to him the sonorous, if somewhat vague, epithet of “‘ caco- 
demon.” Perhaps she carried feminine licence of tongue rather 
far when she further vituperated him as a “ bunch-back’d toad.” 
Mr. Gairdner holds, with most modern authors, that “ the bodily 
deformity, though perceptible, was probably not conspicuous,” and 
he points out that there is a distressing conflict of evidence as to 
whether the right or the left shoulder was the higher. 

Although Mr. Gairdner declares himself convinced of “ the 

eral fidelity of the portrait with which we have been made 
Lauiliar by Shakspeare and Sir Thomas More,” the research of 
the modern author has brought out many facts unknown or imper- 
fectly known to the old historians and dramatists, and has enabled 
him to rectify their statements on many points of detail. More- 
over, he so far yields to a egy natural affection as to say 
8 good word for his subject when it is possible to do so without 
Straining the facts of history or the laws of morality. Thus he 
points out that Richard—anything to the contrary in Shakspeare 
notwithstanding——had never, down to the time of his nephew’s 
accession, taken a | part — the Queen’s kinsfolk; and 
that therefore Edward 1V. might reasonably look upon him as the 
man best fitted to hold the balance between the wavering factions 
of the old and the new nobility. That the King did actually 
make a will ueathing the care of his son and kingdom to 
Richard Mr. Gairdner entertains no doubt. It was the Wydeviles 
who, not content to take their chance of exercising a subordinate 
authority under Richard, forced on a struggle for supremacy and 
rendered a coup d'état almost inevitable. The testimony even of 
so hostile a writer as Sir Thomas More shows that contemporary 
opinion held Richard justified in defeating, albeit by violent 
and irregular means, the attempt of an upstart faction to obtain 
sole control of the government, Down to this point, taking facts 
as we find them, the story is easy enough to understand. It is 
with that second coup Wétat which swept off Lord Hastings’s 
head that the mysterious part of the history begius, 
Whatever respect may be due to Sir Thomas More’s narra- 


tive, we decline, with Horace Walpole, to believe that Richard 
would have had the effrontery to display his shrunken arm in 
of the sorcery practised upon him by the Queen and Jane oe 
if, as the narrator asserts, the arm notoriously had been with 
from birth. This incident, upon which Mr. Gairdner offers no 
opinion, may, we should say, safely be rejected as a dramatic im- 
rovement, although the accusation of sorcery has in itself nothing 
improbable, and may even have been made in good faith, We 
must pass rapidly over the remaining stages of Richard’s road to 
the crown, only noting that those who are curious in subtle points 
of history will find the whole question of Edward's pre- 
contract to Dame Eleanor Butler fully discussed. The student of 
constitutional history will probably be more interested in the Parlia- 
ment or Reoneten te which Richard was requested to assume the 
crown. Ina former work Mr. Gairdner hasadvanced the opinion, which 
he still maintains, that this assembly was in fact the very Parlia- 
ment which had been summoned in the name of King Edward V., 
although some technical informalities caused it afterwards not to 
be regarded as a true Parliament. If this was the case, the Third 
Richard had as good—indeed rather a better parliamentary 
title than the Third William. But if we turn to Professor 
Stubbs’s recent volume of the Constetutional History, we find 
a brief and decided expression of a con opinion :—“ It 
is quite clear that the Parliament was never held.” Such 
are the difficulties that meet the conscientious and humble 
inquirer after historic truth. Another question arises as to. 
this assembly. It appears from the York City Records that writs 
of supersedeas were issued to prevent the meeting of Parliament. 
In whose interest was this done? Mr. Stubbs gives us to under- 
stand that it was in order to leave the way clear for Richard’s 
“usurpation.” Mr. Gairdner, on the other hand, throws out a 
suggestion that it was an abortive attempt of the Hasti 
Wydevile party to stave off the meeting of an assembly which was 
expected to favour Richard. It will thus be seen that the brief 
reign of Edward V. offers considerable scope to the imagination of 
the historian. 

When Philip Firmin, after dinner, to e upon the 
deeds of his ancestors who had stood by King Richard in the 
“righteous fight” of Bosworth, he cut short some malicious 
reminder about the murder of “ the kids in the Tower” with the 
retort, “Serve the little brutes right! They were no more heirs 
of the blood-royal of England than * * *.” At this point Lord 
Ascot, not being historically-minded, interposed, and thus we shall 
never know what Thackeray's fiery hero had to advance in defence 
of his ancestors’ patron. But ordinary y people who have not had 
ancestors at Bosworth have commonly idered that the fact, if 
proved, of the murder of his brother’s children would be conclusive 
as to Richard’s moral character. If he was guilty, it matters little 
what can be said for him on other charges. ‘lhe uncle of the 
Babes in the Wood may have been a good landlord and an 
intelligent justice of the ; but that would not make any 
perceptible difference in our opinion of him. Now on this erucial 

int Mr. Gairdner’s judgment is dead against the subject of his 

iography, and he stoutly defends the general credibility of More’s 
story against the objections urged by Walpole and others. On the 
whole, his line of defence is pretty much that already taken by 
Lingard. That the murder of the children formed any part of 
Richard’s original scheme he does not believe. He prefers to look 
upon it as a hasty act, prompted by the news of Buckingham’s 
intended rising in favour of the Princes. It was a blunder as well 
as a crime, and even hostile traditions show that, unscrupulous as 
Richard was, for this sin at any rate he underwent agonies of 
remorse. 

With the question of the murder of Edward's children is closely 
connected that of the personality of Perkin Warbeck. Here, 
again, Mr. Gairdner has convinced himself ‘that the result of a 
careful examination must now be to satisfy all reasonable persons 
that the ordinary view is the true one”—that is to say, that 
Perkin Warbeck, the sot-disant Duke of York, was an impostor. 
The piece of evidence on which he lays most stress, as being, 
“ifgenuine, the most absolute and conclusive proof of the false- 
hood of Perkin’s pretensions,” is a letter purporting to be written 
by Perkin to his mother, after his surrender at Beaulieu. Two 
MS. copies of this curious and hitherto unknown epistle have 
been discovered by Mr. James Weale in the Low Countries, the one 
in the archives of Tournay, and the other in those of Courtray :— 


Ma mitre,—Tant humblement comme faire je puis, me recommande a 
vous. Et vous plaise sgavoir que par fortune, soubz couleur de une chose 
controuvée, que certains Engletz me ont faict faire et prendre supz moi que 
je estoie le filz du Roi Edouart d’Engleterre, appellé son second filz, Richart 
due d’Yorck, je me trouve maintenant en tele perplexité que se vous ne me 
estes & ceste heure bonne mere je suis taillie de estre en grand dangier et 
inconvenient, & cause du nom leur instance prins supz moi, et 
de l’entreprinse que je aye faicte. Et que entenilez et cognoissiez clére- 
ment que sui vostre filz et non aultre, il vous plaira souvenir, quand je parti 
de vous avec Berlo pour aller en Anvers, vous me deistes adieu en plorant, 
et mon pére me convoia jusques & la porte de Marois; et aussi de la 
derniére lettre que me escripvistes de vostre main &@ Medelboureq que vous 
estiez accouchiée de une fille, et que pareillement mon frére Thiroyan et ma 
soeur Jehenne moururent de la peste & la procession de Tournay; et 
comment mon pére, vous et moi allasmes demeurer & Lannoy hors de la 
ville; et vous souvienne de la b Ye Porcquiére. Le Roi d’Engleterre me 
tient maintenant en ses mains ; auquel je ay déclaré la vérité de la matiére, 
en lui suppliant tres humblement que son plaisir soit moi pardonner le 
offense que lui ai faicte, entendu que je ne sui poinct son subject natif, et ce 
que je ai faict a esté au pourchas et désir de ses propres subjectz. Mais je 
ne ai de lui encores heu aucune bonne response, ne ay espoir de avoir, dont 
je ai le coer bien dolant. Et pourtant, ma mére, je vous prie et requier de 
avoir pité de moy, et pourchasser ma délivrance. Et me recommandes 
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humblement a mon parin Pierart Flan, & Maistre Jean Stalin, mon oncle, & 
mon — Guillaume Rucq, et a Jehan Bourdeau. Je entends que mon 
est allé de vie & trespas (Dieu ait son ame !), qui me sont dures nouvelles. 

a Dieu soyez. Escrips & Excestre, le xiij* jour de Octobre de la main de 
vostre humble filz, 

Prerrequin WERBECQUE. 

Ma mére, je vous prie que me voelliez envoier un petit de ~~ pour moi 
aidier, afin que mes gardes me soient plus amiables en leur donnant 
quelque chose. Recommandez-moi & ma tante Stalins, et & tous mes bons 
voisins. 

A Mademoiselle ma mire Catherine 

Werbecque, demourant Saint 
Jehan supz I’Escauld. 

We with Mr. Gairdner that “the incidents of family | 
history that the writer recounts in order that his mother may be 
assured that the letter really comes from her son are a little too in- | 
genious for fabrication.” The unaided genius of Henry VII. and his | 
counsellors could hardly, for example, have hit upon the name of | 
“ Pierart Flan,” whose existence is proved by more than one entry | 
in the records of Tournay, from which we learn that on the | 

th February, 1476, Pierart Flan was fined for an assault on | 
ard du Havron. But at the same time we may remark that 
the close agreement of the particulars given in the letter with 
those in Warbeck’s public confession, which Mr. Gairdner con- 
siders as evidence of authenticity, does not go for much. The 
letter was written when Warbeck was a prisoner in Henry's hands, 
and care would of course be taken that it and the published con- 
fession should tally. The fact of the copies of the letter being 
discovered in the archives of two different towns shows that it 
was intended more for the information of the authorities than for 
that of Perkin’s mother. We cannot suppose that it was usual 
to deposit in the municipal archives copies of the private cor- 
respondence of the Wetbous family. Another observation 
that suggests itself is that the letter must have been composed with 
the view of making Perkin look ridiculous, as Lambert Simnel had 
been made ridiculous before him. The pretender, then in the 
grasp of a powerful King, against whom he had committed un- 
doubted and inexcusable treason, appeals vaguely to his mother to 
be good-natured and to help him out of the scrape—“ avoir pité de 
moy, et pourchasser ma délivrance "—as if he had been a little boy 
caught robbingan orchard. Poor MademoiselleCatherine Werbecque 
might be able to send him a few gold pieces wherewith to “tip” 
his guards, but it is difficult to see what influence she could exert 
to save him from the vengeance of Heary. Nor does it strike one 
as natural that a man in peril of being hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered, should be so precise about sending his kind regards, or the 
sixteenth-century equivalent, to his aunt and all his neighbours. 
It suited Henry's purpose that the pretender's bourgests family 
suvuld be brought prominently forward, and the letter was pro- 
bably carefully concocted upon information extorted from Perkin. 

Our space will not permit us to do more than call attention to 
the care with which Mr. Gairdner has worked out the history of | 
Colyngbourne, the author of the famous rime of “The Cat, the 
Rat, and Lovel our dog.” For this and much interesting information 
besides we must refer our readers to the book itself. One sentence, 
however, we must F sanepe against. Mr. Gairdner’s style, though 
not remarkable for force or eloquence, is as a rule natural and un- 
pretentious. It was a severe shock therefore to our feelings to 
come upon the following sentence :—“ We now hear of prepara- 
tions for a grand ovation at York.” For this statement we cannot 
believe that Mr. Gairdner has contemporary authority. The men 
of the sixteenth century had many faults, but at any rate they did 
not talk about ovations, 


MR. GLADSTONE’S HOMER.* 


R. GLADSTONE’S little volume on Homer may be con- 

sidered either as an introduction to the study of the poet 

or as a brief statement of the results of the author's researches. 

In the latter character the Primer is, we think, more satisfactory 

than in the former. Mr. Gladstone thus describes the purpose of 
his latest work on Homer :— 

There is no other author, whose case is so analogous to this, or of whom 
it can be said that the study of him is not a mere matter of literary 
criticism, but is a full study of life in every one of its departments. ‘To | 
rescue this circle of studies from inadequate conceptions, and to lay the 
ground for a true idea of them, I have proposed to term them Homerology. 
Of this Homerology, I shall endeavour to present some of the first elements | 
in their simplest form. 

Now we do not think that Mr. Gladstone has succeeded in “ pre- 
senting the first elements in their simplestform.” The task, to be 
sure, is a difficult and a novel one, and it is probable that most 
students of Homer have their own peculiar ideas as to how it 
should be performed. For thousands of years the Iliad and Odyssey 
have introduced themselves to the simplest and most unlettered 
readers by their own directness and their own luminous narrative 
of human deeds and sufferings. Boys in all times, like the knights 
of the least learned ages, 
Reading that sad siege, 

Hold for the Trojans,.... 

Think Hector the best knight a long way, 
and demand no scientific explanations. Science has now begun to 
investigate Homer's contributions to history, in the large sense of 
the word, and science has ‘to be made popular. Mr. Gladstone 
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| but gradually diminishing difficulty. 
, the nature of their contents. 


has scarcely the art, we think, of preparing milk for that large 
babe, the public. 

The writer of a primer can hardly go too far in taking for granted 
the ignorance of his readers. He should take advantage of every 
little piece of information which they may charitably be imagined 
to possess, and should cunningly link what he has to say to what 
they may be supposed to know. To keep up their attention he 
should as far as possible adopt the narrative form ; he should tella 
story, and he should make this story as concrete as possible. We 
shall venture to sketch an imaginary primer of “ IIomerology.” The 
writer of such a primer, if he believed in the recent discoveries 
of Egyptologists, might start from the biblical knowledge of his 
readers. Very few persons have escaped acquiring the information 
that there was once an Egyptian kingdom under rulers named 
Pharaoh in the Bible. The writer of the primer might make 
Pharaoh (an old acquaintance) introduce the public to these 
piratical enemies of Egypt, the Achaiusha and Tekkra, and might 
show from documents and pictures what sort of people the 
Achaiusha were—white-skinned, seafaring warriors, like the 
familiar Vikings. He would then describe the homes of the 
Homeric Achzeans in Greece, and prove, if he could, that the old 
foes of Ezypt and the Achwans were the same people. He would 
next cross several centuries and point out that, in the beginnings 
of Greek literature properly so called, legendary poems about these 
Achveans (regarded by the Greeks as their ancestors) were popu- 
larly known. He would minutely trace the earliest undoubted 
references to Homer, as the author of these Homeric poems. He 
would then tell the stories of the Iliad and Odyssey, in the most direct 
narrative style,and he would draw the most vivid and natural pictures 
of the war, the commerce, the domestic life, the religion, literature,and 
art of the Achzans, Argives,and Dardanians. It would be easy forhim 
to show that the whole life was unlike that of Greece in the early 
literary age. It would follow, if we disbelieve in the theory of 
an imitative archeological forger, that the poems are really the 
production of an earlier heroic time, in which the manners de- 
scribed prevailed ; and it would be easy to show, by the analogy 
of Norze and German law and customs, as preserved in the sagas, 
that the heroic age is no mere dream, but a real period in the 
evolution of society. This would give an historical basis to the 
poems; and it would remain to ascertain more accurately the 
period at which they were composed by the examination of chance 
allusions to the contemporary history of Sidon, Egypt, and other 
countries. The narrator would end his tale by fitting Achzean civi- 
lization into its proper place, between the civilizations of Assyria, 
Egypt, Phoenicia, and later Greece. A separate chapter might 
deal with the prokable mode of composition, the date and appli- 
cation of writing, the philological evidence for antiquity, and so 
forth. It is easy to imagine this plan, and it would be hard to 
work it out; but the advantages of telling a story, and of making 
it clear that the story concerns actual feople, are sufficiently 
obvious. 

Mr. Gladstone is so intimately familiar with Homer and with 
Homeric scholarship that he fails, it seems to us, to make allow- 
ances for the ignorance of an intelligent public. How many of 
the people who read primers “ for information” are likely to know 
where Mycenz is, or on which side of the Agzean? Mr. Glad- 
stone opens his third section by saying, “ At the first dawn of the 
historic period we find the poems established in popular renown ”; 
but what will his readers understand by “ the first dawn of the 
historic period”? It would have been well to make no secret of 
the comparatively late date at which verifiable references to the 
Tliad and Odyssey are found. To tell the truth, Mr. Gladstone's 


‘| section entitled “ Our Earliest View of Him” (of Homer) gives 


literally no scientitic information about our earliest encounter with 
the shadowy figure of the bard. In proof of this we quote the 
section in full :— 


3. Our Eartiest Virw or Hro.—At the first dawn of the historic 
period, we find the poems established in popular renown ; and so prominent, 
that a school of minstrels takes the name of Homeride from making it their 
business to preserve and to recite them. Still, the question whether the 

ms as we have them can be trusted, whether they present substantially 
the character of what may be termed original documents, is one of great 
It is also of importance, because of 
In the first place, they give a far greater 
amount of information, than is to be found in any other literary production 
of the same compass. In the second place, that information, speaking of it 


| generally, is to be had nowhere else. In the third place, it is information 


of the utmost interest, and even of great moment. It introduces to us, in 
the very beginnings of their experience, the most gifted people of the world, 
and enables us to judge how they became such as in later times we know 
them ; how they began to be fitted to discharge the splendid part allotted 
to them in shaping the destinies of the world, And this picture is exhibited 
with such a fulness both of particulars and of vital force, that perhaps never 
in any country has an age been so completely placed upon record. Finally, 
amidst the increase of archaic knowledge on all sides, we begin to find a 
multitude of points of contact between the Homeric poems and the primitive 
history of the world, as it is gradually revealed by records, monuments, 
and language ; so that they are coming more and more to constitute an 
important factor in the formation of that history. 


The seventh section is an attempt to construct the “ probable posi- 
tion of Homer.” Mr. Gladstone wisely refuses to believe that he can 
have been the bard of “ aparticular reigning family.” It is hard, how- 
ever, in our opinion, to imagine that Homer was an “itinerant 
minstrel,” because the unity of the poems is so artistic and admir- 
able ; while the recitations demanded from a wandering rhapsodist 
would probably be fragmentary. The reasons, drawn from internal 
evidence, for supposing that Homer was a European, “ and, if a 
European, then certainly also an Achewan Greek,” are extremel 
strong and well put ‘pp. 13, 14). On the other hand, Mr, Glad. 
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stone appears to us to underrate the extent of the interval of 
time by which Homer must have been severed from the subjects 
of his verse. It is, of course, almost impossible to speak with con- 
fidence on this all-important subject. One remark, based on 
analogy, may be made. The Odyssey, as was shown in an article 
on the “ Popular Tales in Homer” (Saturday Review, July 10, 
1877), isa mere web of méarchen, of nursery stories known in most 
countries, Aryan and non-Aryan. The adventures of Odysseus, in 
short, are, like the legends of Buddha, a collection of narratives, 
previously not localized, but now attached to a great name. Now, 
granting that Odysseus was an actual personage, it is. plain that 
adventures so wild as those of the Cyclops, Circe, the Phzacians, 
the Symplegades, which are found among Chinese, Aztecs, 
Basques, Oghuzian Tartars, and Hindoos, not to mention the 
central méirchen of the return of the lost husband to the faithful 
wife, could not in a brief interval of time have been fastened to an 
historical character. To take another example outside Homer, 
admitting that Midas was an historical person, the older legend 
about his “ ass’s ears” could not well be attached to him in the 
course of only two or three generations. To Odysseus a far 
larger number of unconnected adventures in fairyland are at- 
tributed. Judging from analogy, as, for instance, from the time 
required for the growth of legend and myth about Charlemagne, 
one must allow two or three centuries to elapse between the 
date of a real Odysseus and the date of a poet who con- 
fuses with his the adventures of four or five distinct heroes 
of mdrchen. The theory that Homer was separated by very 
many years from the historical events which were the germ of the 
Tliad, is strengthened by the difference between the known artistic 
products of the Graeco-Pheenician age, and the barbarism of the 
ornaments found at Mycenz and Hissarlik, This argument, how- 
ever, only appeals to persons who believe that Homer does describe 
the Phcenician bowls and ornaments which we know, and that the 
treasures of Mycene are really those of Agamemnon. We rely on 
the enormous crystallizations of unconnected legends round Odys- 
seus as proof of the gulf of time which separated poet and hero, 
if the hero ever really existed. It is impossible to admit that there is 
“a truly historical character in the narrative” (p. 27), except as 
far as manners and customs are concerned. When we remember 
that the adventures of the ship Argo are substantially part of Fin- 
nish mythology, and of Samoyede folklore, we shall doubt the 
historical value of the Homeric allusions to them (51). 

Mr. Gladstone's second chapter deals with “‘ The Homeric Ques- 
tion,” which involves (1) “ The Unity of authorship for the Iliad, 
(2) unity of authorship for the Odyssey, (3) for the two jointly, (4) 
the general soundness and purity of the text. Mr.Gladstone’s defence 
of the unity of authorship of the Iliad seems to us entirely satis- 
factory. 1t is based on a proper critical sense of what makes a 
poem—a sense obscured by all manner of petty and niggling in- 
quiries in the minds of the critics who take the opposite side. In 
destruction they are all at one; in construction no two are agreed, 
unless Professor Geddes and Mr. Grote are to be held of the same 
mind. The unity of the Odyssey does not need defence. The 
answers to the Chorizontes are lucid and sufficient; but is Mr. 
Gladstone sure that the Iliad is silent about Neoptolemus? As to 
the text, Mr. Gladstone holds that the repeated formule which 
give a rest to the memory of the reciter are themselves a “ note” 
of oral tradition. The same repetition of formule occurs in the 
earliest written copy of the Song of Roland. It is not impossible 
that a poet who was one of the earliest to apply writing to literary 
composition would retain the forms of verse which were current 
before writing was known. Mr. Gladstone does not ask himself the 
more difficult question—how the poems were composed without arti- 
ficial aid. It would not be so hard to remember them when once 
fashioned as to fashion them without assistance to the memory. Mr. 
Gladstone’s section on the “ State Guardianship of the Poems” is 
meagre, and rests on no satisfactory evidence. We want to know 
what is the authority for the tradition of the Pisistratean recension, 
and for “ the interesting statement of Herakleides Pontikos, a pupil 
of Plato, that Lukourgos, the Spartan legislator,” brought the 
poems into Greece. An argument of very considerable importance 
may be deduced from what we know of the Massiliot edition. 
As for the generally quoted traditions, they should either be omitted 
or tested by the rules of evidence, which leaves them very little 
if any importance. It is most necessary to know whether the 
States of Greece in very early times, say in the time of Solon, 
took any care of the poems, Mr. Gladstone merely says, ‘ other 
testimonials speak of them as similarly recognized in the time of 
Turtaios and in the time of Solon.” If these testimonies are like 
that of Heraclides Ponticus, the authority of the witnesses requires 
strict investigation. 

When Mr. Gladstone approaches mythology, he does what the 
author of a primer should abstain from doing; he introduces his 
own peculiar theories about the connexion of the Greek and “ the 
most ancient Hebrew traditions.” It is superfluous to point out 
that criticism has not yet determined which are “the most ancient 
Hebrew traditions,” nor even ascertained that the biblical legends 
which seem earliest are, strictly speaking, Hebrew at all. How can 
there be a “ Hebrew tradition of the Logos” (p. 73)? and how 

‘misleading is it to say that while in Athene there is a marked 
resemblance to the Hebrew traditions of the Logos, Apollo 
“yather corresponds with the seed of the woman, which was to 
bruise the serpent’s head.” These analogies might be found in the 
religion of cannibals; they are doubie-edged, and it is ill playing 
with such tools. They are especially out of place in a popular 
manual, Mr. Gladstone again introduces his theory which con- 


nects Iris with the account of the rainbow in Genesis. The 
rainbow in Genesis was a token of a promise that the earth 
should not be devastated. The rainbow in Homer is a sign of 
wars and ruinous floods, just as “a rainbow in the morni 
is the shepherd’s warning” in Scotland, and as the e 
influence of the rainbow is averted in France by a super- 
stitious ceremony. Mr. Gladstone attributes to the Helli, the 
priests of Zeus in Dodona, the honour of having brought scrip- 
tural ideas into connexion with Achzan ts. Elis evidence, of 
course, he cannot give in a primer; and all we know of the Helli 
shows them to have been the ascetic devotees of a rural religion. 
It is not, we think, to the traditions preserved by the Helli, but to 
the religious consciousness of the race, finding in the poet its 
highest expression, that we owe the spiritual conception of Zeus, 
the pure idea of Godhead, visible beyond the freaks of the conven- 
tional ruler of Olympus. Mr. Gladstone does not fail to recognize, 
in other personages, the purifying influence of the extraordi 
genius which, as Herodotus says, gave gods to Greece. To tell 
the truth, it is the genius of Homer that makes the Homeric ques- 
tion so difficult. We are constantly baffled in the attempt to 
— his amazing skill, his art, the noblest in the world, 
combined with his simplicity, the mest natural and unconscious. 
He was a miracle, and the hypotheses of critics are only attempts 
to reduce the miracle to our intelligence. 

The subject which Mr. Gladstone handles is so vast, he com- 
presses such a mass of information and thought into one hundred 
and forty pages, that we must leave much that he says unnoticed. 
In his remarks on art he observes (p.135), “ of anything like art, 
except in metal, the poems give no sign.” He has forgotten the 
works in ivory, and, we think, he has forgotten Icmalius among 
the artists. If “there is no trace of mixing metals,” electrum 
must always be amber. Mr. Gladstone says, “there must have 
been the means of hardening this metal ” (copper). Does he hold 
that bronze was unknown? He still (135) prefers to believe that 
Homer foresaw, and did not actually see, the “ largely-figured 
shields” of the Assyrian type, which, we think, fix his date—a 
rather late one. To support a theory about Poseidon, he 
makes the bed-room of Hephaestus the council-hall of the 
Sea-god. There is plenty of occasion of controversy in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s primer. His deep insight into the living significance 
of the poems, his appreciation of the rich human existence there 
displayed, his wide and conscientious study of the literature of his 
topic, his enthusiasm for his author, his power of communicating 
it to his readers are incontestable. His method scarcely commends 
itself to us, and from some of his conclusions we have ventured to 
dissent. It is pleasant to be able to share his well-grounded belief 
in the unity of the authorship of the poems, and in the acc 
of the historical picture of manners, if not of events, in face of the 
oppositions of science, falsely so called. 


SWINBURNE’S POEMS AND BALLADS.* 


N°? living English poet is in certain ways more brilliant or 
powertul than Mr. Swinburne, and it would be difficult to 
name any who is so unequal to himself. It may be idle to admire 
his wealth of poetic eloquence, and at the same time to deplore the 
inequality in thought and matter which is perhaps its natural 
accompaniment. But we cannot help thinking that it might be 
none the worse for Mr. Swinburne’s ultimate fame if some censor 
of an old-fashioned and pedantic type, duly impressed with the 
authority of Horatian maxims, could stand over him when he re- 
vises his occasional pieces for publication. Three years ago Mr. 
Swinburne attained in Zrechtheus a height of sustained strength 
above anything he had commanded in his earlier work, and such 
as to compel admiration even from unsympathetic readers. There 
were those who missed the fresh beauty of Atalanta in Calydon; 
but it could not be disputed that the poem was, on the whole, the 
strongest, most complete, and most finished performance which 
had yet come from Mr. Swinburne’s hand. By such an achieve- 
ment a poet gives hostages to his renown. 

If Mr. Swinburne is to be judged by the standard he has made 
for himself, the ow volume can hardly be thought adequate to 
it as a whole. e do not mean that there is any falling off in 
workmanship, or sign of presuming on acquired standing to dis- 
pense with the labour of the last touch. Mr. Swinburne is too 
conscientious a master of form to be ever tempted by v 
facility, or let us rather say that curious and exquisite attention to 
form is an integral part of his poetic nature. He plays on the 
English language as a musical instrument, and is never wi 
producing new studies and variations of its tones. Many of his 
slighter pieces must be regarded purely as such studies; in this 
volume, for example, ‘“‘ The Year of the Rose” and “ A Ballad of 
Dreamland.” 1t would be perverse to demand a serious meaning 
in them, and hardly more rational to take exception to the con- 
stant repetition of particular turns and phrases. “ Spirit of 
sense,” “ spirit of song,” “fervent flower "—any er ma 
with very moderate diligence make a long list of these pon 
such like forms of speech, and on the strength of them exclaim 
against Mr. Swinburne’s mannerism. But they are simply the 
musical elements of Mr. Swinburne’s composition; he dles 
them as freely as other writers handle individual words. Surely 
it is best to be thankful that any one can make such music 


* Poems and Ballads. Second Series. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 1878. 
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in a to which most other nations, however unjustly, are 
accustomed to call harsh and untuneable. If the listener has 
no ear for the melody and no mind for the cunning of the 
tune, that is another matter. But once admit the musical 
charm of Mr. Swinburne’s verse, and to complain of iis 
chosen vocabulary, his devices of alliteration and assonance, is to 
eomplain of the octave for having only eight notes. It is idle to 
debate whether a poet has a right to be musical overmuch. There 
have always been artists whose matter wrestled with the manner, 
and others in whom the perfection of manner hardly left due scope 
for matter. The t and inimitable masters are those in whom 
both are excellent and excellently matched. 

It might seem, then, that we are simply to accept Mr. Swin- 
burne as an artist in language, much as Mr. Burne Jones's admirers 
tell us to accept him as an artist in visible shape and colour, 
abstracting, as it were, from the substantial contents of the work. 
But Mr. Swinburne himself forbids us to do this, having more 
than once shown that he is fit for graver and higher things. We 
are no longer content to receive at his hands ever so consummate 
harmonies of poetic diction of which it may be said that 
they are “a tale of little meaning though the words are 
strong.” And this is why we find it difficult to meet this 
second collection of Poems and Ballads with a free and abso- 
lute welcome. The best kind of Mr. Swinburne’s work is indeed 
represented, but not to our mind sufficiently represented to do him 
justice. We do not think it would give a fair conception of his 

wers to a reader unacquainted with his other poems. It is 

oubtless to be remembered that what we have here is not really 
of his latest fashioning. Many pieces have already appeared at 
various times in the last five or six years. Others now first pub- 
lished may well be of earlier composition. Nor can we deny that 
if this volume be regarded as immediately following the first 
series of Poems and Ballads in the arrangement of Mr. Swinburne’s 
writings, it must be held to mark, as compared with its prede- 
cessor, a distinct advance in the poetic art. But we must leave to 
posterity considerations of this sort, which, like the ordinary 
topics of consolation to mourners, are no less unanswerable than 
ineffectual to the feeling of the moment. Writing in 1878, we 
cannot banish from our ears the larger utterance of Erechtheus and 
Songs before Sunrise. 

The speculative impulse which runs through these last, inex- 
tricably blended with a fervour of ideal Republicanism kindled at 
Mazzini's lamp, does partly reappear in this collection. We have 
an ode on “ The Last Oracle,” and a pair of sonnets “for the feast 
of Giordano Bruno, philosopher and martyr,” which are certainly 
more akin to Sonys before Sunrise than to anything, except perhaps 
the ode to Victor Hugo, in Mr. Swinburne’s earlier published 

We should rank them as about equal to the average of 
Songs before Sunrise, but coming short of the best. In “ The 
Last Oracle” there are some fine stanzas in Mr. Swinburne’s philo- 
sophic, or rather gnoiic, strain :— 
Divers births of godheads find one death appointed, 
As the soul whence each was born makes room for each ; 
God by God goes out, discrowned and disanointed, 
But the soul stands fast that gave them shape and speech. 

A remark seems worth making on this occasion, suggested im- 
mediately by the speculative element in Mr. Swinburne’s poetry, 
but capable of a much wider application. Many persons imagine 
that there is something peculiarly modern in Mr. Swinburne’s 
thought and feeling. No greater mistake could be made, or one 
more likely to prevent a clear judgment on his work. He is, ac- 
eording as the taste of the reader may move him to take it, a poet 
of the Renaissance born out of due time, or a continuer of the 
Renaissance against the various reactions which broke up its first 
movement, and broke it up more disastrously in Italy than any- 
where else. His love of Italy is of his artistic nature, 
and he worships her not accidentally, nor for the desire of the 
he but as the centre of the great awakeuing of European life. 

is philosophy goes straight back to «ke splendid unretlecting 
maturalism of Bruno. For anything one can see in his poetical 
expositions, the closer questionings of Hume and Kant have never 
stirred him, nor has he any way of spiritual sense open to the 
ser pe which Mr. Tennyson touches with a solemnly exquisite 

, and with which Mr. Browning's verse mightily and painfully 
wrestles. Neither is Mr. Swinburne a modern in politics; his 
Republican creed has but little in common with the clear cut and 
angular hardness of English Radicalism. He acknowledges 
Mazzini for his master, and sees in him not an innovator, but a 
eom . From Tiresias, in our judgment one of the most per- 
fect of Mr. Swinburne’s poems, we learn that Dante, Michael 

lo, and Mazzini form to his reverent vision a continuous 
ehbain of prophecy. Leaving the reader, should the fancy take him, 
to use the same key for the explanation of other peculiarities in 
this poet, including those which by any purely modern test must 
be censured as eccentricities or deformities, we must pass on to 
what lies more immediately before us. 

The best poem in the volume is to our mind the long one enti- 
fled “ In the Bay,” an address to Marlowe as the morning star of 
the greatest day of English song. Here Mr. Swinburne is at his 
highest level throughout. The tone is one of exalted and solemn 
‘worship, and all the luminous and purifying powers of nature, the 
dawn, the sunset, and the sea wind, are called in to witness and 
eonsecrate the poet’s tribute. Two of the finest stanzas make 
mention of the defeat of the Spanish Armada in lines worth 
to stand beside the myo Ke! Salamis in Erechtheus, It 
was indeed difficult for an Englishman to read the presage 


delivered by Athena in the great speech that concludes Mr, 
Swinburne’s latest tragedy without being moved to some 
thought of the Salamis of England. Panegyric on more recent 
masters is also not wanting. Two very graceful lyrics do honour 
to Barry Cornwall, one addressed to the venerable poet in his 
lifetime, the other composed upon his death, M. Victor Hugo gives 
occasion for two fine sonnets, the latter summing up wit Se 
and yet sure and deliberate touches his triple work of last year. 
But Mr. Swinburne, like M. Hugo himself, knows no measure in 
praise or blame, and fails of his effects through excess of vehe- 
mence. The “ beacon fired by lightning” of the Histoire dun 
Crime is indeed an avenging fire such as none but M. Victor Hugo 
could have lighted. But the critical judgment which regards 
works of art according to their artistic merit can hardly place 
the prose in which he indicts Louis Napoleon on a level with the 
verse of the Légende des Sidcles and L’art d'étre grandpére. There 
are likewise memorial verses on Théophile Gautier and Charles 
Baudelaire, excellent in all qualities of form and workmanship, 
but appealing, in this country at any rate, to a very limited circle 
of readers. Mr. Swinburne is not free from the point of cultivated 
pedantry which consists in parading the esoteric admirations of a 
clique, and feigning astonishment at any person of ordinary intelli- 
gence being so ignorant or so perverse as not to share them. But 
Mr. Swinburne is peculiarly felicitous in panegyric, and it seems as 
if he felt a need of many objects for his praise to overflow upon, 
He would be no less powerful in vituperation if he had the 
faculty of reserve and discernment in his hard words. The two 
sonnets entitled “The White Czar” (a striking contrast to some 
colourless lines recently published under the same name by Mr. 
Longfellow) are fitted to satisfy the most violent of anti-Russians, 
and for that very reason do not carry the solemn weight which a 
poet’s denunciation ought to have. 

A word must be said of the form of Mr. Swinburne’s last poems, 
a topic which, in the case of such a master of form, demands its 
distinct place. In English verse we have the ballad (mostly in 
translations from Villon), the sestina, and the still more arduous 
double sestina. The memorial verses on Théophile Gautier are 
in the four-lined stanza transplanted from the Persian of Omar 
Khayyam by Mr. Fitzgerald; but Mr. Swinburne has worked the 
stanzas into a continuous chain by making the third line of each 
stanza lead the triple rhyme of the following one. A quite new 
experiment—we think a doubtful one—is tried in the “Chori- 
ambics ” :— 

Love, what ailed thee to leave life that was 
made lovely, we thought, with love ? 
What sweet visions of sleep lured thee away, 
down from the light above ? 

At any rate, others are not likely to try it with impunity. The 
Latin and French verses which are found near the a of the book 
must also be counted, we suppose, as experiments, though neither 
Mr. Swinburne’s scholarship nor his intimate familiarity with both 
old and recent French are now first shown to his readers. We 
must leave it to French critics to find anything amiss, if they can, 
in Mr. Swinburne’s exquisitely finished “ Nocturne.” As to the 
Latin, it is remarkable not so much for display of knowledge, to 
which modern writers of Latin are too apt to subordinate every- 
thing else, as for a free handling and command of the language 
which show that to Mr. Swinburne it is not a mere storehouse of 
words, but a living instrument of thought. 


YACHT AND BOAT SAILING.* 


ype excellent work is composed of a series of papers originally 
published in the Fie/d, to which we drew attention some time 
ago (Saturday Review, February 23, 1878). It was to be 
anticipated that they would re-appear as a whole, as they were 
written with great care and method, and were in fact chapters 
of a well-arranged book, not a mere set of desultory articles, 
Collected into one volume they now form a very complete manual, 
which cannot but be of great service to all who are given to yacht- 
ing, whether their experience be large or small. That a sailor's 
work cannot be learnt from books is a very obvious truism ; but, 
from the days of Darcy Lever to those of Sir George Nares, 
treatises on seamanship have always been much studied by those 
who are seamen by profession. For yachtsmen who, as a rule, 
have had no early training on board ship and spend a compara- 
tively short space of time at sea every year, books are yet more 
valuable. Of course they will never give the practical knowledge 
which enables a sailor to handle a vessel; only long experience 
can do that; but they may teach much nevertheless, if they are 
written by men who are well acquainted with the subject and have 
the power of expressing themselves clearly. There can be no doubt 
that the author of the present work possesses both of these qualifi- 
cations in a high degree. 

For one thing he certainly deserves the special gratitude of his 
readers. He does not think it necessary to inflict on them those 
excruciating historical chapters with which it is often thought 
imperative to begin books dealing with pursuits which are followed 
for pleasure. There are not in this work any disquisitions re- 
garding the origin and pan of yachting; the writer enters 
at once on the practical part of his subject, devoting his first 
chapter to displacement, buoyancy, and stability, respecting which 
he gives briefly the information now thought desirable for yachts- 
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men. About displacement there is little to be said beyond ex- 

laining what the meaning of the word is. In speaking of 
Connees, the author might with advantage have shown more fully 
what is meant by the term “centre of buoyancy,” and this is the 
more necessary because in the next section of the chapter, under the 
heading “ stability,” he duly gives the orthodox instruction re- 
garding the metacentre, and no one can understand what the 
metacentre of a vessel is without clearly realizing what the centre 
of buoyancy is, It should be added that, with the exception of a 
slight deficiency on this point, Mr. Dixon Kemp's explanation of 
what is meant by a metacentre, and of the relation of this point to 
the righting power of a ship, is clearer than some others to be found 
on this subject, which seem to have been written with the express 

urpose of making a very simple proposition appear complex. 

r. Dixon Kemp is probably right in giving information on this 
subject, as a yachtsman may naturally desire to know something 
about it; but it is not easy to see how such knowledge as he can 
hope to acquire is ever likely to be of the slightest use to him. It 
may be doubted whether a seaman is in the very least aided in 
sailing his ship by having learnt what is meant by a metacentre 
and by metacentric height. Ifa man is able and willing to go 
through difficult and very laborious calculations, he may determine 
the position of the centre of gravity of his vessel and also that of 
the centre of buoyancy, after which he will be able to ascertain the 
resistance in foot-tons which the ship offers to the pressure of the 
wind when inclined at angles within the limits to which the 
metacentric method applies. Whether the knowledge thus gained 
will help him in handling his vessel may well be doubted; but it 
is hardly necessary to consider this question, the number of yacht 
owners and yacht sailors who are likely to go through the work 
above mentioned being, to say the least, extremely limited. To 
construct a curve of stability further calculations, as need hardly 
be said, are requisite. 

In the chapters succeeding that on stability Mr. Dixon Kemp 
treats of the centre of lateral resistance and of the centre of effort 
and propulsion. His explanations are lucid; but here, again, it 
is questionable whether a yacht sailor is likely to tind the 
knowledge acquired of any service to him. Even the acquaintance 
which naval architects have with these subjects, and with others 
relating to them, often seems to leave them in considerable doubt 
as to what at first sight would appear to be elementary matters, 
and it is not easy to see what an amateur can gain by dabbling in 
snag all the conditions of which scarcely appear as yet to have 

en thoroughly mastered. A little knowledge, if not a dangerous, 
is certainly a useless, thing. One of the questions, however, of 
which Mr. Dixon Kemp treats, is of great practical interest to 
sailors. He takes from his work on yacht designing the result 
of some calculations which he made as to “the speed per hour 
which a vessel of 150 tons ought to make upon different points of 
sailing, assuming the sail area and the force of the wind to be con- 
stant.” Some doubt may be felt as to whether this can be deter- 
mined by calculation, but certainly the results obtained by Mr. 
Dixon seem to accord with the experience of seamen. He shows 
—assuming of course that his estimate of the different speeds is 
correct—that if a vessel of the kind mentioned was sailed as near 
the wind as possible, that is to say at an angle of 3} compass 
points with the true direction of the wind, she would take a longer 
time to beat twenty miles dead to windward than if she was sailed 
at an angle of 4 points, the increased speed more than compensating 
for the loss in direction. At an angle of 4} points she would take 
exactly the same time as at an angle of 3} points; but if the angle 
were increased beyond this, the time would be lengthened. It would 
clearly appear then, if Mr. Dixon Kempisright, that the best plan when 
beating a fore-and-aft craft to windward is not to “ squeeze ” her 
as close to the wind as she will lay, and this conclusion certainly 
appears to agree with that arrived at by many of those who sail in 
square-rigged vessels. Any one who has been through a long 
ocean beat to windward against a steady wind—such a beat, for 
instance, as that up the China seas against the N.E. monsoon—must 
have realized how much is gained by not sailing a vessel at the 
most acute angle possible with the direction of the wind. The 
common expression amongst seamen, “ keep her well full and let 
her rip through the water,” indicates what their experience has 
taught them. Of course in yacht racing it is often advisable to 
squeeze a vessel as close to the wind as possible in order to avoid 
a tack; but where no such necessity exists, it is highly 
probable that a yacht will work to windward most effectively, if— 
with due regard of course to varying circumstances—the rule given 
by Mr. Dixon Kemp as the result of his calculations is approxi- 
mately followed. 

Succeeding the chapters which have been mentioned, and 
another on the action of the rudder, is one on sail-carrying power 
and speed, which will be interesting to yachtsmen, as it con- 
tains an estimate written with the author's usual clearness 
of the comparative merits of the broad shallow American 
yachts, and of the deep narrow craft in which English- 
men delight. After stating, what is undoubtedly correct, that 
English yachts are uncapsizable—provided of course that no water 
enters through the ioibaner r. Dixon Kemp goes on to show 
that the American vessels have greater stability than the English 
craft at slight angles of heel, but that the maximum stability is 
soon reached, and that, as the angle becomes considerable, the 
righting power rapidly diminishes, aad that the vessel runs risk 
of capsizing at an inclination which would give the Eaglish yacht 
little short of her greatest righting power. These facts are familiar 
to those who have paid attention to the subject; but the authoris 


perfectly right in stating them in a manual of yacht-sailing. He 
goes on to compare two vessels which he apparently considers ag 
| typical, the American centre-board schooner Columbia and the 
| English schooner Seabelle. Here, however, curious blunder 
oceurs for which it is not easy to account. After giving the 
dimensions of the vessels and stating that the area of the Columbia's 
lower sail is 8,770 square feet and that. of the Seabelle’s lower sail 
5,780 square feet, Mr. Dixon Kemp continues:—“ The displace- 
ment of these two vessels is practically the same, but the sail 
area of Seabelle is less than two-thirds that of Columbia, or, 
in other words, the sail area of Columbia is 66 cent. 
the greater,” and he afterwards speaks of the Columbia as 
carrying 70 per cent. more canvas than the Seabelle. How 
he can have come to this conclusion it is difficult to imagine. 
The sail area of the Columbia is, roughly speaking, to that of 
the Seabelle as 100 is to 66, or as 151 is to 100, and in no possible 
sense can the American yacht be spoken of as having a sail area 66 
per cent. greater than that of the Seabelle, or as carrying 70 per 
cent. more canvas than that vessel. This singular error to a con- 
siderable extent vitiates Mr. Dixon Kemp’s estimate of the com 
rative merits of the two yachts; but there can be no doubt that the 
Columbia, as being able to carry a third more canvas than the other 
vessel, seems at first sight the better of the two, and would probably 
beat the English yacht in an ordinary race. Mr. Dixon Kem 
apparently thinks that the rule of the New York Yacht Club whic 
would rate the two vessels as of the same tonnage, their displace- 
ment being the same, would not be equitable, and points out that 
according to the formula of the Yacht ing Association the 
Columbia would be rated as of 264, and the Seabelle as of 140 tons, 
so that the former would have to allow the latter 16 minutes in a 
course of 50 miles, To Americans it would probably appear that 
this would be the really inequitable rule, and it is difficult to 
understand how any system of measurement which gives such 
startling results can be a good one. Mr. Dixon Kemp is no 
doubt right in stating, as he subsequently does, that the Columbia 
would be a poor vessel ina sea, and might even run risks of 
capsizing if unskilfully handled, but she ought not therefore to be 
rated above her true tonnage. There are English yachts which 
would not shine in a gale of wind. It is certainly not to be 
desired that vessels like the Columbia should be built in Eng- 
land, although they would sail extremely well in light winds; 
but we cannot at all agree with Mr. Dixon Kemp, who, from 
what he says in his chapter on resistance and speed, appears to 
think that the defects of the American yachts are in great 

due to their being built to meet measurement by displacement, 
and that, if this kind of measurement were adopted by English 
yacht clubs, similar craft would shortly make their appearance in 
the Channel. 

The peculiarities of the American yachts are mainly due 
to the waters in which they have to sail, which make an ex- 
tremely light draught necessary. Of course the type, having 
been generally adopted owing to this reason, may sometimes be 
followed when there is not the slightest occasion to adhere 
to it; but it is not correct to speak of displacement measure- 
ment as the principal cause of the faults of American ts, be 
they grave or trifling. Mr. Dixon Kemp—who, it should be said, 
is by no means an admirer of the present rule of measurement— 
argues that, “if displacement were made the standard of value for 
competitive sailing, yachts would be built shallow and broad in 
order that a great sail area might be carried upon a small dis; 
ment.” The answer is that such yachts, unless they had slidin 
keels, would beat to windward very badly, and therefore woul 
have but a small chance of success in most English 
races. Sliding keels, it may safely be asserted, would 
speedily be forbidden, as strictly as shifting ballast is now, and in 

probability the vessels which would be built under a rule of 
measurement by displacement would be of a type intermediate 
between the very broad and shallow American “skimming dish ” 
and the extremely deep and narrow English yacht. It is quite 
possible that they would be found to be not in any way superior 
to those now constructed; but at all events designers would have 
much more freedom than they have now, and would not be 
trammelled by the restrictions on beam which arise from an arbi- 


trary rule. 

In the chapters which follow those of which we have spoken 
Mr. Dixon Kemp treats of the selection, building, and equipment 
of yachts; and this portion of his work cannot but be of the 

test service to those who wish to have a yacht built, to 
“ one, or to learn everything about a yacht that they can. 
The author cannot put his reader in the position of a nau- 
tical surveyor or of an experienced seaman, but he cer- 
tainly gives him very full information in a most practical form. 
We would specially refer to the chapters on the selection and ex- 
amination of a yacht as specimens of clear and valuable instruc- 
tion. With regard to one point, however, referred to in the 
chapter on the equipment of a yacht, Mr. Dixon Kemp is in error, 
and what he says seems likely tomislead. He states that it is a 
mistake to suppose that the masts should a of phe 
speed is desired, and that rigid rigging will produce best 
results in sailing. Respecting this, it is sufficient to say that 
his statement is entirely opposed to the experience of —s and 
that a racing vessel's speed may be materially affected if her 
rigging is set up very taut. 
remainder of the work is occupied with an account of the 
different kinds of sailing boats, is dispro joned to the 
other parts of the volume, but full of valuable and containing 
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instructions in seamanship, and a glossary of nautical terms, which | good looks are refined by a slight delicacy of constitution. He hag 


appear to have been written with great care. On the whole, Mr. 

Dixon Kemp’s book, though open to criticism in some respects, 

certainly merits very high praise. The subject is almost exhaus- 

tively treated, and the work amply fultils the promise of its title- 

page, being a thorough and comprehensive manual of yacht and 
at sailing. 


A FRENCH HEIRESS IN HER OWN CHATEAU.* 


ay E have lately had one or two excellent Anglo-French stories. 

Marmorne, for example, showed all the graceful power of 
description which we should have expected trom its reputed 
author, and it also excelled in some respects in clever delineation 
of character. We can hardly give a better idea of the French 


Heiress than by informing admirers of Marmorne that it is in | 


many respects much of the same type. The scene is laid in Anjou, 
as that of Marmorne was in Burgundy ; and in one as in the othe: 
there are artistic sketches of landscape, thrown in incidentally 
rather than wrought out. There are graphic studies of rural life, 
which seem to be suggested naturally by the course of the story, 
and are never dragged in by the head and shoulders. We have 


glimpses of the church architecture of provincial towns, from the — 


cathedral of Le Mans downwards. We are reminded of the his- 
torical associations connected with such monuments as the tomb 
of the consort of Coeur de Lion. We are introduced to im- 
posing medizval chiteaux that have escaped or survived the 
storms of the Revolution, rising in grey magnificence among their 
venerable woods. We are passed through their cours Chonneur 
and introduced into the grand apartments, where we admire the 
blending of modern and medieval decoration. We stroll along the 
terraces and among the trim parterres, where the gay luxuriance of 
bloom relieves the sense of formality. We see the peasants 
at work in the vineyards in the vintage-time. We watch them 
driving the plough along the furrows, or drop in upon them as 
they are enjoying their comfortable meal of cabbage soup and 
rough red wine. All these things are the necessary appendages of 
great French country mansions of the best sort. For 4 French 
Heiress in her own Chateau, as may be inferred from the title, is 
emphatically a novel of good society. Indeed its pictures of 
society strike us as slightly idealized in more than one respect. In 
the first place, we suspect that there are few French neighbourhoods 
nowadays where you find sucha pleasant set of high-born families 
who are all thoroughly well-to-do in the world. Everywhere we 
have wealth and magnificent chiteaux and all the luxury that 
money can buy. And, in the next place, the people to whom we 
are presented are almost without an exception unnaturally attrac- 
tive. Ifthey have a common failing, it is pride of caste; and they 
are morbidly scrupulous as to admitting outsiders to the circle which 
their pears 4 dispositions make a paradise. But this conspicuous 
trait is undoubtedly characteristic and very true to nature in the 
main, while there can be no question whatever as to the fidelity of 
the pictures. It is very evident that the author has lived the life 
which she describes so well. Yet, looking at it from our British 
point of view, we are inclined to believe that she is prejudiced as 
to the superior charms of the life they lead in France ; although, 
after all, she does her idealizing with an air of such easy conviction 
that it is only on subsequent reflection that we come to differ from 
her. It is true that on one most important social question she 
admits a blot in the French system. For her story chiefly turns 
on the mistake of marriages made by arrangement, and on the ad- 
vantages of the Euglish practice of leaving young people to choose 
for themselves. 

The heiress is Marie de Sainte-Hilaire, who resides in the 
Chateau des Sapiniéres with the grandmother whose property she 
is to inherit. Mlle. de Sainte-Hilaire is a Sanstatined and 
rather attractive young maiden, who has some will of her own, but 
very little character. Inthe opening pages her grandmother makes 
a momentous announcement to her. It relates toa proposal for the 
hand of the young heiress from a suitor who is all that could pos- 
sibly be desired. The Marquis de Rochemar is of the old noblesse, 
and proprietor of one of the finest domains in the neighbourhood. 
Marie de Sainte-Hilaire lends a not unwilling ear, and promises 
obedience. It is true that she has only some childish recollections 
of the youthful suitor, but the recollections, such as they are, are 
pleasant, and she still keeps the bonbonnitre he had given her by 
way of keepsake. She has heard encouraging reports of hisamiable 
disposition; and her position as wife of the Marquis will be 
assured. She has a vague idea that love is an agreeable element 
in wedlock ; it comesin as a useful help to those considerations of 
duty and honour which should aa a young woman in the paths of 
virtue; and she cherishes a hope that when she renews acquaint- 
ance with her husband she may very possibly love him. And her 
fond and shrewd old grandmother has made careful provision for 
the pr happiness. She has studied the character of her grand- 
child, she is quite alive to the weak points in it, and has per- 
suaded herself that young De Rochemar is the man to make Marie 
happy. Had it not been for the unfortunate accident of the 
visit of some English cousins, the courtship and marriage might 
have gone off smoothly enough. But Frank Wyatt, with his 
brother and sister, comes to the chateau on the very day that the 
engagement has been ratified by letter. Frank is essentially a 
lady’s man, and he sets off by a variety of accomplishments the 
easy graces of a Frenchman. He is handsome fesides, and his 


* A French Heiress in her own Chateau. By the Author of “One Only,” 
&c, London: Sampson Low & Co. 1878. 


a happy gift of making himself agreeable to anybody, of insinuating 
well-timed compliments, and of saying the right thing at the right 
moment. He sings and plays and sketches, and, in short, he sue- 
ceeds in winning the hearts of the venerable grandmother and the 
inexperienced grandchild. So implicitly does Mme. de Sainte- 
Hilaire believe in her nephew’s rectitude that she encourages his 
cousinly intimacy with Marie; and, when it seems to be too late, 
she listens with profound sympathy to the disclosure of his feelings 
which he ventures to make to her.. Of course Marie’s engagement 
has made a connexion impossible which otherwise she would 
have been quite inclined to approve. So the shock is all the 
greater when Marie is missing one morning, and when it becomes 
only too evident that Frank has run away with her. Throughout 
the whole aflair Frank plays a commonplace part. He is selfish 
and self-indulgent, and, if he does act like a villain, it is chiefly 
because he has the habit of gratifying his fancies. And Marie, too, 
is commonplace enough, although her wayward behaviour and the 
fluctuations in her feelings, the final decision into which she is 
hurried, and the swift repentance that follows on it, are 
portrayed with no ordinary skill. We have an ill-regulated 
mind influenced to folly and ingratitude by feelings that are ex- 
tremely natural in themselves. But it is the young Marquis de 
Rochemar who is made to show to most artistic advantage in this 
episode. A plain-looking youth of unpretending manners, there is 


| nothing whatever externally impressive in him. But, under cir- 


| 


cumstances that must have been excessively embarrassing, and with 


| a sharp sting of humiliation in them, he never belies for a moment 


the nobility of his nature or his inborn chivalry of bearing and con- 
duct. Ie suppresses all considerations of self in order to make things 
smooth for the girl who has thrown him overso gratuitously. And 
when he renews his proposals with the utmost respect in consider- 
ation of his unfeigned pity for her escapade, we are glad to know 
that he is more than contented with a wife who was certainly not 
deserving of so admirable a husband. Love is blind, we know, and 
the Marquis is really in love with Marie; and her weaker nature 
mouids itself to please him. 

But there is another pair who, while they play somewhat subordi- 
nate parts, are made far more engaging. Frank Wyatt has a younger 
brother, who is the very opposite to him in disposition and person. 
Johnny Wyatt has little in the way of looks to recommend him 
except an exceedingly eloquent pair of eyes. Dut he has the frank- 
ness and courage of an English sailor, with a modesty that very much 
enhances his merits. He would hide his lights under a bushel, only 
that lucky accidents are always disclosing the exploits he would 
conceal, and consequently he gains credit in proportion. Then for- 
tune stands his friend, while his selfish brother is perpetually 
overreaching himself. Johnny Wyatt meets his fate while, 
with his brother and sister, he is killing a couple of hours 
in Le Mans on their way to the Chateau des Sapiniéres. 
He is dazzled with the appearance of a lady in a church. 
“There by God's grace is the one maid for me,” is the idea that 
immediately flashes through his mind, although of course he never 
hopes to see the beauty again. But in the course of the hour he 
has saved the lives of the lady and her mother, and, to complete his 
good fortune, he finds that these De Valmonts are the nearest neigh- 
bours of his relative Mme. de Sainte-Hilaire. He can follow up 
the acquaintance so romantically begun, and they lose no oppor- 
tunities of evincing their gratitude. Johnny has placed his atfec- 
tions more worthily than his brother. Cécile de Valmont is 
fascinating, and as good as she is fascinating. But, in spite of the 
De Valmonts’ warm gratitude, their aristocratic prejudices seem 
to raise an impassable barrier between the daughter and the penni- 
less young Englishman. Of course Johnny wins his beauty in the 
end, and we cannot imagine any couple who are likely to lead 
happier lives together. There are two specially admirable scenes 
in the course of what was really love-making, though they tried 
hard to delude themselves as to their feelings. When the young 
people are taking a stroll before breakfast in the company of Mme. de 
Valmont, Cécile makes allusion to the gallant rescue of a drowning 
boy, of which their English companion was the hero, and which 
his sister in her indiscreet affection had communicated to his 
French friends. Johnny blushes in confusion, and abruptly 
changes the subject, when Cécile’s little dog chances to slip into 
the mill stream by which they are strolling. Whereupon Mr. Wyatt 
saves the pet of his darling at the imminent risk of his life; and 
then, when she has reached him her hand to help him out 
of the water, the only sign he shows of excitement is being 
flurried into an abrupt disclosure of his feelings. The other scene 
that strikes our fancy is when he is taking leave of Cécile and of 
France, having previously given something like a promise to her 
mother “that he would say nothing more of his love to her 
daughter.” Cécile, in the agitation and sorrow of the sage. in- 
terview, impulsively offers him a bouquet of violets by way of 
remembrance, but with a mighty effort of self-restraint he declines 
it. Whereupon for once she flashes a queenly glance of contempt at 
him, and withdraws with the most stately and distant of curtsies. 
But, all the same, she nearly drives her parents to despair by re- 
fusing in the course of the next few years a succession of highly 
eligible offers; while Johnny, the moment after she has left the 
room, snatches a flower from the rejected bouquet. He can pro- 
duce it on the occasion of their next meeting, as the most satis- 
factory of apologies for the behaviour which had piqued her. The 
novel is lively, picturesque, and dramatic throughout ; and the 
author, while keeping it within moderate limits, has preserved a 
due harmony of proportion, 
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MACKINTOSH’S HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN 
SCOTLAND.* 


“ | may be easier to find fault with the history of the world, 

a nation, or a great man, than to understand them,” says 
Mr. Mackintosh in an early page; and, if this be true, his own 
book must be very much like the history of the world, a nation, 
or a great man, for it is much easier to find fault with it than to 
understand it. Passing over its flagrant transgressions of all rules 
of grammar and of style, its most radical faults arise from the 
fact that its author does not understand thoroughly the history of 
the particular nation which he has chosen to write about. All 
his information is taken at second hand; and, in spite of the 
numerous references to the authorities whom he has consulted, we 
cannot but suspect him of a very superficial acquaintance with 
their works, when we find so well known a name as that of the 
author of the Caledonia everywhere misquoted as Chambers. With 
the presumption bred of superficial knowledge, our author does 
not scruple flatly to pronounce his dissent from the conclusions 
arrived at by such scholars as Dr. Hill Burton and Dr. Stuart 
when these happen to clash with his own preconceived prejudices. 
He openly expresses his contempt for philosophers and historians 
who a. passed through the “ various grades of education,” and 
who form their opinions by “ retiring to the library to read, think, 
and generalize.” Perhaps, if Mr. Mackintosh had been more in 
the habit of reading and thinking either in a library or elsewhere, 
his book might have been better worth reading, or at all events 
there would have been less of it to read. Of the education 
which has fitted him to write so much more wisely about civiliza- 
tion than the philosophers and historians whom he contemns, he 
tells us nothing except that at one time he was a private in the 
British army. A recollection of his boyhood passed as a cowherd 
gives the subject-matter for the only passage in his book that 
contains an original fact really worth telling :— 

About thirty years ago, when I was a boy, along with an elder brother, 
tending the cattle of a wealthy farmer on the banks of the Deveron, 
Aberdeenshire, our master ordered my brother to cut rowan wood branches, 
and put pieces of them above every door about the farm. When we were 
thus engaged, [asked my brother what was the meaning of it. He smiled, 
and said it was to keep out the witches, which indeed was true. The same 
farmer caused us every year, early in the month of May, to collect straw 
and heather, carry it a short distance from the farm, and make a bontire to 
burn the witches. These are things I have done with my own hands. 
The importance of such customs, and the notions and feelings which con- 
tinued them, lies in the fact that they did not originate in Christian times. 
‘They are manifestly the survivals of the thought and feeling of the people 
in ages prior to the introduction of Christianity. 

It seems, then, that Mr. Mackintosh has been somewhat of a Jack- 
of-all-trades, and has only taken to literature as an afterthought. 
This may excuse the haziness of his mind on the subject. He 
finds it 

necessary to clear up the real position of an unlettered people. ‘The ideas 
now in vogue, I believe, are extremely one-sided and misleading. It does 
not follow that a people without written literature have no literature at all ; 
a literature always exists long before it is committed to writing. What 
are called literary languages are few in number compared with the multi- 
tude of dialects and speech of the human race. And who is bold enough 
to assert that these dialects are destitute of literature ? Without travelling 
beyond the limits of Britain, though we have only one literary language, 
there is a number of dialects which have a literature of their own, some of 
it written, but much of it unwritten. 

He seems to forget that, though there are books which are not 
literature, there cannot be literature without books. 

The volume now before us, though it takes us down to the 
fifteenth century, is but a fragment of the projected work. We 
are threatened with four more, each as large as this, the first of 
the set. In the last volume the author promises to “ grapple with 
some of the outstanding problems of politics, sociology, and reli- 
gion, which interest the present generation.” Husbanding, we 
presume, his forces for this tinal struggle, he makes not the slightest 
attempt to grapple with the difficulties which meet him at a very 
early stage of his work. The whole question of the civilization of 
the Celtic period is lightly dismissed with the assurance that 
“little is known of the state of society, except that it was rather 
rough from end to end of the island.” Yet a high authority on 
the subject tells us that the advanced state of civilization of the 
Scots won the admiration of the rude Northmen, their destroyers, 
andascribes its decay to the fact that it was like that of some Oriental 
nations, too complete to be consistent with progress. Although Mr. 
Mackintosh will not allow to the Scots the literary credit which 
they surely deserve, because so few of their books survive, he is 
not at all sceptical as to the culture of the Romans. Touching 
this we read, “Amid the wild throbs of the expiring fabric 
new forces were generated, and the effete civilization faded like a 
dream.” One cannot help thinking that the Roman roads and walls 
are more tangible traces than most dreams leave behind them, and 
the confusion of metaphor which endows a building with pulsation 
is bewildering. But this is but a tame specimen of our author's 
finer manner. He revelsin metaphor, and apparently thinks solely 
of the sound of his words, leaving the sense to take care of itself. 
Thus, after announcing that he will now touch on the “ feathered 
tribes,” he talks about “ butterflies and bees.” We are tempted to 
= what he himself would call “another trait morsel” of his 
rhetoric :— 


Buonaparte was endued by nature with great faculties, but he became 


* The History of Civihzation in Scotland. By John Mackintosh. Vol. I. 
London and Edinburgh: William Nimmo. 1878. 


inwarped in egotism, and bared his humanity to the bone, till it clattered 
in hideousness and wallowed in gore. Who would covet a single wreath of 
the garlands or a feather of such plumes as encircled his brow ? 

A little further on we are told that Kenneth MacAlpin “ throttled 
the shout of all competitors.” The scanty record which is all 
the authentic history we have of the union of the Scottish and 
British Crowns says nothing about any competitors; but one thing 
iscertain—had there been any, the son of Alpin would scarcely have 
been content with throttling their shout. He would have put 
them past the power of shouting for ever. In another page the 
greatest of the Plantagenets comes before us, “ seething like a tiger 
in his wrath.” This same wrathful tiger is clearly the author's 
béte noire. Anon the metaphor changes; Edward becomes a bird 
instead of a beast of prey. Here he has not yet begun to seethe. 
though his nobles are setting him the example :— 

The last king of the Celtic race of Scotland sleeps with his fathers ; and the 
crown ofa far descended line falls to a weakly infant. The horizon is already 
blackening, the thickening clouds are gathering fast; a grasping nobility 
are madly seething to obtain their ends, like enraged waves heedlessly 
dashing against the rocks; while high above them all, in the distance, 
serenely sits a king with eagle eyes, brooding over the object of his prey. 
He is in no hurry, but coolly beholds and calculates, and awaits his oppor- 
tunity—are not these thoughts uppermost in his mind? Rays of hope and 
dreams of glory, vain shadows of a fleeting day ! 

And again, after the second revolt of the Scots, we find him 
sweeping in his power and pride, in spite of all his rolls of homages, 
falsehood, fraud, and premeditated imposture, bloodshed, rapine, murder, 
and destruction, which he had weltered through in order to gain his object, 
lived to see that object vanishing from his grasp; and like the beast of the 
forest when despoiled of its prey, tottering on the grave as he was, he 
raged with uncontrollable fury, all because the people of Scotland would 
not yield to his will. 

But, apart from his dealings with the Scots, Mr. Mackintosh has 
another bone to pick with Edward—that is, his descent from the 
heroic race whom he elegantly stigmatizes as the “stinking 
Normans.” He scouts the notion that they were brave and 
chivalrous, and holds that “ they were brave only when encased in 
a coat of iron and mounted on horseback.” Nor will he 
admit that they had any hand in the civilization of Scotland, H's 
opinion of the race is thus summed up :— 

Doubtless they considered themselves the people, and wisdom might 

have died with them ; but sorry civilisers were they—brutalisers, rather, 
shall I say, from beginning to end, till the last of them perished amid 
murder and blood. 
He laughs to scorn the notion that we must “ascribe to the 
stragglers who found their way to the Court of the Scottish Kings 
the main impulse of our civilization.” He would have it ascribed 
“ chiefly to the energy and spirit of the people and the external 
circumstances and conditions surrounding them. He is, in fact, 
bent on eliminating the Norman element from the nation alto- 
gether, and asserts that few of the “Norman nobles remained to 
count their acres in Scotland when the War of Independence came 
to aclose.” Yet after this very war there were so many Norman 
nobles left that it was found expedient to pass an Act bidding 
them choose between their English and Scottish estates, and it was 
this Act alone which settled the question on which side of the 
Border line such great names as Percy and Douglas should be 
feared and followed. 

Why Mr. Mackintosh has undertaken a task for which he is so 
ill fitted we cannot imagine. Has not Cosmo Innes already told 
us all that there is to tell of the social state of Scotland during the 
middle ages? And have not Mr. Skene and Dr. Hill Burton 
treated of the earlier and later periods with great skill, learning, 
and discretion? Why then should Mr. Mackintosh rush into 
print for no other purpose apparently than to treat his subject 
much as Luther did the church door at Wittenberg—to wit, to 
make it a means for airing his own opinions? These opinions 
find vent in rhapsodies on life, letters, the laws of the Deity and 
of the universe, and a vast variety of subjects in no way germane 
to the matter in hand. Thus, in the concluding chapter on 
literature, we have the author's views about dancing thus ex- 
pressed :— 

Dancing is especially valuable as a harmless and invigorating amusement 
for young people. Those who have never danced themselves cannot enter 
into the pleasing feelings and sentiments associated with it, and therefore 
they cannot give a sound opinion on the matter. The notions which some 
hold on this form of diversion, and on every form of effusive art, are 
ridiculous and stupid, and pernicious in the highest degree. 

But we have said enough of a thoroughly worthless book. One 
more extract from its concluding page, and we have done:— 

Probably mankind have always enjoyed more happiness than is commonly 

supposed. Cold is the heart that never stirred and the soul that never 
glowed; dull is the ear that never thrilled and the eye that never beamed ; 
dark is the face that never smiled and the cheek that never blushed; weak 
is the foot that never frisked and the hand that never toiled. 
To this poetical theory of life we feel constrained to add, weak 
also is the writer who never learned grammar; and both weak 
and weary must the reader be who toils to the last of a 
tedious book {rom which neither pleasure nor protit can be won. 


THE TRIBUTARY STATES OF BENGAL.* 


yg mary must be very few educated Englishmen who have not 
heard of Rajas and Maharajas, and who do not vaguely as- 


* A Statistical Account of Bengal. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D., 
Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India, &c. Vols. VL., 
X., XVII., XIX. London: Tribner & Co. 
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socinie these terms with Oriental magnificence and territorial 

wer. But Rajas, like Moliére’s faggots, are of very different 
sinds. In almost every district of Bengal there are one or two 
Rajas who possess large estates, who dwell in tawdry palaces, who 
maintain hordes of dependents, and who wield that influence 
which is invariably connected with superior rights in land. In 
the eye of the law there is no distinction between these magnates 
and the humblest Katvart who tills the ground, or the lowest 
Jeliya who supplies the regal household with fish. Their persons 
and property are not protected against the Queen's writ. They 
are amenable to policemen and to courts analogous to our county 
courts. No salute is ever fired in their honour. Save and except 
that some of them enjoy a certain immunity from subpcenas as 
witnesses in civil cases, they are in every sense of the word 
ordinary subjects. They represent, in fact, though the term may be 
somewhat misleading, the squirearchy or landed aristocracy ot the 
Presidency of Bengal. But there is another race of — distinct 
from the beings who invite the Judge and the Collector to a 
display of fireworks and a cold collation on the Queen’s birthday, 
and who are sometimes coerced or beguiled into giving a splendid 
cup for the station race meeting in the Christmas week. The 
history, position, and cireumstances of some of these real Rajas 
and their principalities will form the subject of the present paper. 

No cut-and-dried political formula has ever defined these tribu- 
tary Rajas, or brought them under one schedule. They vary in 
size, powers, privileges, jurisdiction, and payment of tribute. 
Some have the powers of life and death over their subjects ; 
others can only fine and imprison offenders. All are, in some 
way or other, subject to the control and guidance of the Commis- 
sioner. There are some things which, though not positively laid 
down in any code or enactment, they are perfectly well aware 
they must not do. They must not allow widows to burn them- 
selves ; they must put down barbarous rites and cruel modes of 

unishment; they must not involve themselves hopelessly in 

kruptey ; and of course they must not make war against each 

other, but in political controversies must show themselves amen- 
able to the behest of the Paramount Power. 

One of the most remarkable congeries of these States is to be 
found in the Province of Orissa, They are, or were, nineteen 
in number, but two have been confiseated—one in 1840, and 
the other in 1848. The country is hilly, wild, and wooded, and 
some idea of its backwardness may be formed from the facts 
recorded by Mr. Hunter, that these States cover an area of 
sixteen thousand square miles; that they support a population 
of little more than one million twelve hun thousand souls ; 
and that, in all this extent of country, only one town has 
between five and six thousand inhabitants, and only ten upwards 
of two thousand. The incomes of these chiefs are in many cases 
petty, and their tribute in consequence is insignificant. Revenues of 
1,000l. or 1,500/. a year, and payments of 100/. to 200/. to the British 
Government, do not convey ideas of magnificence and grandeur. 
The State of Keonjhur, however, is an exception, as it yields its Raja 
2 comfortable income of more than 6,000/. a year, and the Raja of 
Dhenkanal may be termed, for those latitudes, an enlightened and 
liberal ruler. Mr. Hunter gives an amusing account of his own visit 
to the capital of this latter Raja. This potentate administered 
punishment to offenders under the Indian Penal Code, kept his 
prisoners at hard and serviceable work on the roads, had established 
a school and a dispensary, had fitted up a drawing-room in what he 
thought was the correct English style, with clocks, musical-boxes, 
and a picture of Her Majesty and the Prince of Wales, and 

lumed himself on having slaughtered nearly three hundred tigers 
in the course of his long and prosperous reign. Some generations 
back it was not so easy to obtain access to the capitals of some 
Rajas, to whom an official visit seemed to bode no good, and 
. who were led to connect the appearance of the Commissioner with 
diminished consequence, reform of abuses, formal requests for 
improvements, or other topics suggestive of moral pressure and 
highly distasteful to the Oriental mind. We recollect in one in- 
stance that the Commissioner of the day, a man of great earnest- 
ness and yet of forbearance in dealing with native chiefs, was ex- 
tremely anxious to — a guide to take him up to the fort of 
one of these Orissa Rajas, which lay even more out of the common 
track than usual, shrouded in dense jungles and unhealthy ranges 
of hills. For a long time all official urgency was ed by a 
variety of inconsistent excuses. There was no road at all, in or 
out of the capital, or, if there was, it was never used. Only two 
men ever lived who cared to take you through such jungles, and, 
of these, one had died last year, and the other had gone on a pilgrim- 
age toGya. The Sahib would get jungle fever, and all the native 
officials would die if the attempt were made, to say nothing of 
the road beiug beset by vicious bears and man-eating tigers. So 
the attempt was about to be abandoned when, in the evening as the 
Commissioner was sitting alone in his tent after dinner, a native, 
without the slightest warning, made his appearance with folded 
hands, and uttered this simple exclamation :—‘ Khodawund! 
Rasta hai” (“My lord, there is a road”), Without a syllable 
more, he vanished like the Highlander graphically depicted by 
Macaulay, at the massacre of Glencoe, who, | momma by the dark- 
ness, was gone in a moment. It is only necessary to add that a 
road was found, that a guide was forthcoming, that the Com- 
missioner reached the capital in the backwoods, and that the 
Raja or his successor, remains to this day in the enjoyment 
of his dignity and privileges. These petty States are governed by 
the Commissioner of Cuttack, under the title of Superintendent, in 
direct communication with the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 


and without any meddlesome interference on the part of the Board 
of Revenue, or similar device for discouraging personal effort and 
evading responsibility. Mr. Hunter's account of the neighbouring 
Khonds or Kandhs and the. suppression of human sacrifices in con- 
nexion with his description of Orissa is full of interest, and is, 
moreover, free from alarming statistics. 

Not very dissimilar are the Tributary States comprised in the 
tract north of Orissa, known as the South-West Frontier Agency, 
or the country of Chiitia Nagpore. One of the most prominent of 
these feudatories is the Raja of Udaipur or Oodeypore, who must not 
be confounded with the Rajpoot Prince of the same denomination 
far away in the sands of Rajpootana. The —— known as 
Chota or Chiitia Nagpore is wild and picturesque. To the north 
there is a great plateau, more than 3,000 feet above the sea level, 
and the remainder is made up of steppes and valleys and low ranges 
of hills. The rivers roll down particles of gold, and the hills con- 
tain some deposits of iron, but we are sorry to damp the expecta- 
tions of capitalists and speculators by the expression of our belief 
that the mineral reserves of the Raja of Oodeypore will never be 
anything but trifling in amount. ‘The land revenue is small, and 
Udaipur in importance is not for a moment to be compared with 
Sirguji, whose ruler has a revenue of 3,000/. a year, exclu- 
sive of lands enjoyed by subordinate branches of the reignin 
family. All these localities are peopled with strange aborigin 
tribes, and we have already on a previous occasion drawn attention 
to many valuable details about Gonds and Kolarian tribes and others 
who worship the sun and tigers, and who, till lately, offered human 
sacrifices to these deities ; a practice which under British domina- 
tion they have been obliged to exchange for the harmless offering 
of an image of man made up of straw. Naturalists will find at 
p. 267 of Vol. XVII. a description of the curious short-tailed manis 
(Manis pentadactyla)—an animal covered with scales, inoffensive, 
= possessed of enormous strength in the muscles of the back and 

oins. 

Thus far as regards the Western and South-Western Rajas of 
the Bengal Presidency. Far away to the East we find the ruler 
of what is called Hill or Independent Tippera. The history of 
this potentate presents us with features which are exceptional and 
singular in the category of families where everything is odd. 
While he is independent in his own country, he is the holder of a 
valuable estate in British territory, and is in this respect an ordi- 
nary British subject, liable to sue and be sued in our revenue and 
civil courts. The rental which he derives from this estate has 
been estimated at three times that of the independent terri- 
tory. The present Raja claims to be the one hundred and 
seventy-third in descent from the founder of the dynasty; 
and, vague, confused, and traditional as all Oriental histories 
are, there is nothing absolutely incredible in this claim. 
Mohammedan viceroys never established themselves firmly in this 
country. Nawabs from Dacca put up one king and pulled down 
another, parcelled out some of the land amongst their descendants, 
invaded the hills, and were forced to retire by the presence of an 
irresistible opponent in the shape of jungle fever, but never really 
got permanent possession of anything but the Zemindary, which, as 
we have already explained, is situated in the British district of the 
same name, Another curious feature in this political history is 
that the succession to the Raj or kingship is practically decided 
in our own civil courts, by litigation for the ordinary Zemindary. 
All claims on this latter head must run the gauntlet of the District 
Court, the High Court, and the Privy Council. And the ultimate 
decision on lands within British territory is allowed to govern any 
dispute as to the succession to the throne. The present Raja is a 
man of no inconsiderable acquirements. He speaks four native 
languages and has some acquaintance with English. He takes 
pleasure in photography, oil-painting, and astronomy and physical 
sciences. His State has benefited considerably by the appoint- 
ment as Minister of a clever Bengali, who had served as a 
Deputy-Magistrate under our own system. By means of this 
officer, police, revenue, and civil courts have been established ; 
gaols have been constructed, in which, however, the disci- 
pline does not err on the side of severity, seeing that prisoners 
are occasionally allowed leave of absence on giving a verbal 
promise to return and serve out their period of confinement; the 
army, consisting of 277 men, including oflicers, has been re- 
modelled ; and some attempt has been made to classify the various 
items of revenue. The financial capacity with which certain Eng- 
lish writers persist in crediting native Ministers is illustrated by the 
classification of the Budget. In addition to the usual items, a tax 
is levied on the capture of elephants, on the registration of 
marriages, on oil, on the grazing of butfaloes, on earthen cakes 
eaten by women during their pregnancy, and on the export of parrots. 
The total revenue of the Independent tract is now stated at under 
20,000/, a year, while that accruing within British territory is over 
50,0002, ‘The hills abound with wild animals, from the barki 
deer to the elephant and the tiger; and, besides partridges oan 
jungle fowl, there are two kinds of pheasants. But, what with 
heavy forest jungle, bamboos in dense clusters, wild canes and 
thorns, and low and swampy places, there is little to tempt the 
English sportsman to Tippera; and after the first few showers of 
rain, the leeches, the mosquitoes, the ticks, and the horseflies 
render an encampment in the forest unbearable. The inhabitants 
—that is to say, the pure Tipperahs—have a language of their own, 
which philologists range under the Manipur-Chittagong group of 
the Tibeto-Burman family. They are described as superstitious, 
timid and cruel by turns, but free from prudery and artificial 
restraint, Marriages are decided by aflection and choice, and not 
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by the intervention of match-makers. There is, we need hardly 

say, no intention on the part of the British Government to interfere 

with the internal administration, though for a few years past a 

—— Agent has resided a. the capital, which is known as 
ar 


The little compact State of Koch Behar, also on the eastern 
frontier, deserves additional notice from the fact that its Raja is 
now amongst us. Tacitus,in the Eleventh Book of his Annals, 
introduces a brief episode of a prince of the Cherusci, who was 
related to the great Armenius, and who had spent some time at 
Rome, where he was known as Jtalicus. His graceful form and 

ill in horsemanship had obviously excited the admiration of the 
Romans; but some of his own tribe, when he was sent back to 
assume charge of the government, were offended by his foreign 
education and manners, and the result of this political experiment 
could not be pronounced a success. There is, however, little fear 
that an Indian minor Raja, though he has visited Continental 
capitals and dined with Englishmen, will find his subjects in 
revolt and his capital shut against him on his return. And, if 
anything is ever to be made of these feudatories, it can only be b 
our showing them what real English civilization is like. Koe 
Behar itself lies rather out of the way at present, coming as it 
does between Assam, the Bootan Doars, the hill territory of 
x It is flat, well cul- 
tivated except towards the north-east, but liable to perpetual 
metamorphoses from violent hill streams. The rivers, issuing in 
force from the mountains, cut and carve the plains at their 
pleasure. Trees have no chance, and are swept away before they 
can grow to respectable dimensions. There are no village com- 
munities, and no large proprietors. The whole of the land, in theory, 
belongs to the Raja, whose revenue is collected from the jotdars, 
who are small farmers in our sense of the word. These 
men, with a few relatives and an under tenant or two, 
live in isolation on their homesteads; and of the densely 
populated villages where whole castes occupy different quarters, 
so familiar to the Bengal collector and magistrate, there is no trace 
in Koch Behar. Captain Lewin, the Deputy Commissioner and 
Superintendent, goes so far as to say that there are literally no 
villages in the State, though under our revenue and judicial 
system farms will grow to hamlets and hamlets to towns, at some 
future day. The income of the Raja is now more than one hun- 
dred thousand a year. His tribute has been fixed for nearly a 
century at a little under 7,000/, During the same period the 
British Government has had repeatedly to interfere, owing to 
quarrels, intrigues, incapacity, and extravagance. Dut nothing 
very systematic was done until 1864, when Lord Lawrence deter- 
mined to appoint a Commission during minority whose business it 
should be to abolish slavery, to reduce expenditure, and to look 
after the education of the minor who was sent to the Patna Col- 

e. This is the gentleman whose title for the last month or so 
a few English ladies have been vainly endeavouring to pronounce, 
and who is, we are bound to say, a youth of very tair promise. 

If the Government of India could claim no other merit, it has 
certainly prevented these Rajas from being swallowed up by 
more en rulers to whom we accord the privilege of salutes, 
and who maintain considerable armies of their own, though it is 
not easy to say what foes they have to fear. The engagements or 
treaties, as they are termed, which define the status and maintain the 
privileges of the small tributaries, not merely in Bengal but all 
over India, are in reality charters of existence confirmed by the 
Viceroy. In no sense are they treaties entered into b 
two equal Poweis. It is scarcely necessary to add that the Britis 
Goverre:«1.t is fully prepared to recognize the validity of its own 
acts; aud that, in case of mismanagemeut, intrigue, and proof of 
incapacity for administration, the Viceroy will only interfere on 
behalf of the oppressed subjects, and with every intention of pre- 
serving the rights and dignity of the next heir. Some twenty 
years ago various theories were propounded about these Rajas. 
One party held that they served the purpose of the drunken Helot. 
Their principalities were the receptacles of Asiatic scum of all 
sorts, and were to stand out as startling contrasts to the peace and 
order of our own territories. Another set of doctrinaires declared 
boldly that our Ryots were migrating in swarms from the unbear- 
able tyranny of an exotic administration to the spotless purity of a 
beloved indigenous rule. The candid reader who consults Mr. 
Hunter's volumes will have little difficulty in coming to correct 
conclusions. The aim of Indian statesmen in these cases is to 
enlist ancient descent and personal character on the side of order 
and morality, and to turn out young princes who shall be equal 
to the task of properly spending a fine income and contributing 
to the happiness of some millions of Hindus and wild tribes. It is 
not deairsble that English civilization should, in the case of such 
Rajas, take the form of a mere capacity for imbibing huge draughts 
of pale ale, and of a dress and bearing which would better become 
the Portuguese steward of a second-rate coasting steamer. 


LETTERS TO HANS ANDERSEN.* 


Ls many other popular writers, Hans Andersen contrived 
to outlive, not his fame exactly, but the extreme enthu- 
siasm of his admirers. The fate of his works in England forms a 
curious commentary on the mutability of taste. When he was in 


* Breve til Hans Christian Andersen. Udgione af C. St. A. Bille og 
‘Rikolai Bégh. Copenhagen: Reitzel. 1877. 


the prime of life, and had lately visited our country, the demand 
here for his writings increased to such an extent that the English 
= at last outbid the Danes and the Germans, and his auto 

iography, if not others of his books, appeared first of all in an 
English dress. But, as time went on, the custo Christmas 
volume of tales found a less eager circle of readers on this side of 
the German Ocean, and the stories of his last years were not, 
and still are not, translated into English at all. It is true that the 
increasing languor of his style accounts in part for this neglect ; 
the mdrchen of the old man of seventy are not so fresh and 
captivating as those which accompanied the Tin Soldier and the 
Ugly Duckling. But something of the old originality clung to 
the very last products of Andersen’s muse, and it must be confessed 
that the generation that loved his works so deeply has given place 
to another that is somewhat indifferent to them. If it were not 
so, we should long ago have seen announced an English translation 
of the volume of letters now before us, which forms a valuable 
contribution to the poet’s biography. 

The passion for hoarding up little treasures of —_ kind— 
pebbles that friends had picked up, leaves that had been plucked on 
a certain day, odd mementoes of travel and incident—was always 
very strongly developed in Andersen. He hated to destroy any- 
thing, and he dragged about with him from one lodging to another 
a constantly increasing store of what irritable friends were apt to 
consider rubbish. In like manner he could not endure to tear up 
— with writing on it, even if that writing were disagreeable or 

erogatory to his own dignity. Hence, when his executors be; 

to examine the piles of MS. that the poet had left behind him, 
they came upon such a mass of correspondence as few eminent 
persons can ever have bequeathed. Most peopleare glad to destroy 
any letter in which their own conduct is sharply criticized, or in 
which just reproof is administered to an obvious fault. But it was 
part of the crystal innocence of Andersen’s character, than whom 
a purer or simpler creature never breathed, to preserve with the 
utmost impartiality the good and the evil, the praise of his friends 
and their blame. Consequently, the editors of these letters found 
themselves in possession of almost a complete autobiography ; they 
could trace in them every change of temperament, every turn and 
whim of the poet. But to publish all would have been not 
merely indiscreet and unhandsome to the memory of Andersen, 
but extremely tedious to the public. So, leaving the mass of the 
correspondence for the use of future biographers, they have merel 
selected those which seemed of most general interest. The result 
is a volume which is extremely entertaining, and in some respects 
unique. 

Letters from royalty take the place of honour. It is pleasant 
to find Frederick VII. in 1862 congratulating “my country and 
its King on possessing such a poet” as Andersen ; and it is amusin 
to find Queen Caroline Amalie in 1856 gossiping about a ented 
trifles, as though the low-born t were her nephew or her son. 
As early as 1844 the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar writes to him 
in terms of affectionate intimacy and at great length, entering with 
considerable critical acumen into a discussion of Andersen’s dramas. 
But by far the most notable letter from royalty is one from the 
King of Bavaria, Max II., who writes off in great excitement to 
say that while he was walking by moonlight along the beautiful 
shores of the Wallersee it suddenly occurred to him that he ought 
to endow the Danish poet with the order of Maximilian, which 
he did then and there, writing out the form by the light of the 
moon, like a good romantic Teuton. 

Not the least valuable section of these letters is that which deals 
with Andersen’s youth and early struggles. It is not too much to 
say of his mother’s letters that they are unrivalled in their kind. 
By good fortune she could not write, and so the physical difficulties 
of penmanship did not stand in the way of her expression. Her 


.letters would have delighted the heart of Balzac, so idiomatic are 


they, so racy and so full of personal traits of character. The 
mother of Andersen has been described as an ignorant and peevish 
woman, who hindered the development of her son, and who failed to 
appreciate his genius. Perhaps Andersen himself was a littleto blame 
in this matter; he did not speak often or freely of his mother; the old 
associations, the poverty and obscurity of his early home, the 
painful struggles of his youth, were unwelcome to his memory, 
and to the last he could not help wincing when the past was 
recalled to him. But in the letters before us the old woman 
— a very different moral physiognomy from the portraits of 

er to which we have been accustomed. She dictates advice to 
her son, not only in a spirit of affectionate concern, but with ex- 
traordinary acuteness and worldly wisdom. Her style is rude and 


colloquial, but in the total absence of effort or parade she hits 
upon phrases of the happiest brevity. Andersen has been glidi 
rather too rapidly over a variety of subjects. “ Think out e 


point by itself,’ she says, “ and don’t gallop.” The characteristic 
vanity of her son and his habit of introspection vex her, and 
she writes, like an inglorious Montaigne, “ Study men, and don’t 
think too much about your own little I.” He announces his 
desire to write for the stage, and the untaught old woman, in her 
little provincial town, suggests, with almost startling good sense, 
that for her part she should think that if he wants to write plays 
he ought to save up his money and go as often as possible 
to the Comedy, to acquaint himself with the ways of the 
theatre. In short, she proves herself in shrewdness, wit, and 
sense worthy to be the parent of a great writer, and she must in 
future take her place among the typical mothers of eminent 
men. Her later letters are not without a sad, querulous tone ; 
poverty is pressing her very hard indeed, old age creeps upon her, 
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and her son, flourishing in the capital, seems to become distant and 
out of sympathy with her. She complains of his neglect, of his 
silence ; and sometimes her pain finds voice in such admonitions 
as “ For God's sake, don’t let pride rule in your young heart, but 
think often of your mourning mother.” He writes to ask if she 
has read his new book, and she replies, with some dignity, that 
she has no money to buy it with and that she cannot borrow it; 
whereupon it seems to occur to him, rather late in the day, to send 
her acopy. She marks on her almanac the day when his comedy 
is to be acted for the first time, and trembles with apprehension as 
the hour approaches. He has only to write to her to keep her in 
good spirits, and on the whole he is kind and dutiful, but there 
are lapses, which she is not slow to condemn. She thinks it speci- 
ally hard-hearted of him not to be moved by the death of a Miss 
Lotterup, who, she seems to hint, was an old flame of Hans 
Christian's. But he was struggling with fame and with the 
Muses, and had no time to shed the elegiac tear. The whole 
circle at Odense shook their heads, it is evident, over their ugly 
duckling at Copenhagen. 

As the volume is in Danish, and intended for native readers, 
the selection of letters has been made mainly in the interests of 
Scandinavian literature. To the Danish public the long series of 
letters from the old novelist Ingemann, the correspondence about 
the stage requirements of Andeisen’s dramas from Bournonville, 
the notes and criticisms of contemporary poets, Hertz, Mauch, 
Paludan, Miiller, and Bjérmson, will have a special interest 
in which English readers can have little share. The same 
may be said of the very interesting series of letters from Swedish 
writers, Tegnér, Frederica Brémer, Atterbom, and Beskow. Such 
passages as the following, however, written by Frederica Brémer in 
1843, give a pleasant insight into Andersen’s relations with his 
distinguished contemporaries :— 

It was over the coffee at breakfast in my sunny waiting-room in Stock- 

holm that Jenny Lind and Ia few days ago were conversing about our 
friend Andersen and backbiting him in the best of senses. Yes, dearest 
Andersen, truly you have a fricud in me and in Mlle. Lind too, and in us 
both genuine admirers of your beautiful and beneticent poetic art. You 
must really let me hear from you iu prose or verse. But I see from the 
little note Mile. Lind gave me from you that it is not worth while talking 
to you on any subject but herself. And that I will do directly ; but first 
I must thank you for your friendly little note, and for another do. do. from 
Paris, brought by your countryman Herr Krieger, whom we all liked. And 
now then straight to—Jenny Lind! Yes, you must not suppose that you 
in Copenhagen have been the first to learn her worth, her powers of en- 
chantment. Since the first hour that she stepped upon the lyric stage she 
has been the darling of the Swedish public. It is a marvellously richly 
gifted nature—God preserve her! I have always had a weakness for her 
personally, and, like every one here, [ am bewitched by her lyric and 
dramatic genius. If you wish to see Jenny Lind’s eye flash, her whole 
countenance and figure become interpenetrated with the beauty of rapture 
and inspiration, then talk to her about her art, about its loveliness and 
innocence, about its healing power over the souls of men. 
It is disappointing to find so little given from the wide circle of 
Andersen's friends in England; in fact, only two of the corre- 
spondents write in our tongue. One of these naturally is Dickens, 
from whom three genial and cordial letters to “my dear and 
worthy Hans” are here printed. These belong to 1856 and 1857, 
and work connected with Little Dorrit is dwelt upon in the first 
two. In the last we find a passage in which Dickens seems to 
be unconsciously imitating the peculiar manner of the man he 
writes to. It has a certain charm of its own, besides the interest 
that attaches to one great humourist’s idea of what will amuse 
another :— 

Everything here goes on as usual. Baby (too large for his name, this 
long while !) calls “ auntie” all over the house, and the dogs come dancing 
about us and go running down the green lanes before us, as they used to do 
when you were here. but the days are shorter and the evenings darker ; 
and, when we go up to the Monument to see the sunset, we are obliged to go 
directly after dinner, and it gets dark while we are up there; and, as we 
pass the grim dog, who rattles his chain, we can hardly sec his dim old eyes 
us we feed him with biscuit. The workmen, who have been digging in’ 
that well in the stable-yard so long, have found a great spring of clear, 
bright water, and they got rather drunk when they found it (not with the 
water, but with some Gin I gave them), and then they packed up their 
tools and went away, and now the big dog and the Raven have all that 
place to themselves. The cornfields that were golden when you were here 
are ploughed up brown ; the hops are being picked; thc leaves on the trees 
are just beginning to turn; and the rain is falling, as I write, very sadly, 
very steadily. 

The other English letters are from a little Scotch girl, a daughter 
of Livingstone, who addresses Andersen with the innocent 
audacity of childhood. These were scarcely worth printing, and | 
do not at all reconcile us to the omission of many that must have 
had much more intrinsic interest than these pretty prattlings. On | 
the whole, although the volume is full of valuable matter, and 
offers rich material to the biographer of Andersen, its contents 
are not of a sufficiently European interest to make us anxious 
to see it translated asa whole. It is to be followed by a similar 
volume of letters from Hans Christian Andersen 


| some one who had been 


so much material so lavishly wasted. He must feel muck 
the same kind of contemptuous pity that touched the alder- 
man when he saw a young man throw away a fine appetite 
on a dinner of only one course. Mr. Westall, if he con- 
tinues to write, will doubtless learn in time to be economical, 
and will one day regret the lavish extravagance of his youth. He 
will discover that even the most prolific writer will find his in- 
ventive powers taxed, and will wish that he had earlier in life 
studied more carefully what we may call the art of spreading. 
Perhaps, however, even in this story, the abundance of material is 
to some extent more apparent than real. If the courses which the 
author provides for his readers’ entertainment are numerous, on the 
other hand some of the dishes seem to be served up twice. In one 
of Captain Marryat’s stories there is a description of a dinner that 
was given by a sea-captain who delighted in pork. Numerous 
though the dishes were, yet they were all alike in this, that the 
were all derived from the same pig. Thus Mr. Westall makes his 
hero, Charles Julyan, discover in the commander of his ship, who 
was dying of yellow-fever, his long-lost uncle. But, with the 
lavishness of which we have spoken, the author gives us a 
second hero, Algernon Yorke. He, too, in the wilds of Venezuela, 
by chance stumbles on his long-lost uncle. He was astonished to 
find that a “caballero” whom he had met knew all about his 
family. He asks in natural surprise :— 

“Who are you, Don Alberto, that you should know so intimately the 
affairs of my family ? ” 

“Can you not guess, Algernon Yorke?” 
* You are surely not —no, it cannot be!— yet Spain, Albert, Al- 

rto = 

“ Yes, I am Charles Albert von Yorke, your father’s eldest brother! And 
oh! tell me, my nephew, is Rudolph, is your father well ? is Hermann still 
alive?” 


Mr. Yorke, if he resembled Captain Julyan so far as long- 
lost uncles are concerned, yet was inferior to him in the point of 
heroines. But he had at all events a friend who at the first 
glance fell in love with the long-lost uncle’s only granddaughter, 
just as Julyan at the first glance had fallen in love with an- 
other beauty of these tropic seas. Between the two young ladies 
there was also a certain likeness. Not only were they only 
daughters, but one of them had “a rich mass of darkest hair,” 
while of the other it is said that “ her long black hair hung in @ 
mass of curls over her shoulders.” One is described as showing 
“the graceful ease of a practised amazon.” The other never 
happens in the course of the story to mount a horse, or she doubt- 
less would have exhibited the graceful ease of a second practised 
amazon. 

The plot of the story is simple and natural. The hero, who was 
the third mate of a ship, discovers, as we have said, in the 
dying captain his long-lost uncle. Though the unfortunate 
man was sinking under an attack of yellow fever, yet he 
was able when at the last gasp to give a wonderfully long 
account of himself. An unusual impressiveness is given to 
his narration by the fact that before he began to speak “ he un- 
closed the one eye of which he had the full use, and re- 
garded Julyan attentively.” The other eye had been constantly 
affected by “ the paralysis of the motor nerve,” ever since, on his 
return home from a long voyage, he had learnt that his wife and 
three children had been murdered by a man who “ was no common 
malefactor.” The captain really, the reader feels, should have 


| managed to keep his eye under better control, for he had been long 


prepared for the evil tidings. When off the Cape of Good 
HTope he had in a dream seen the murderer creep up the stairs 
of his house with the deadly knife in his hand that de- 
scended on the sleeping victims. When he had finished his 
story, and told his nephew that he would find a packet addressed 
to him in the care of the owner of the ship, then, “with an inde- 
scribably horror-struck expression in his solitary eye, he gas 
out” some words and died. Most of the crew died also of the 
fever, and the rest took to the long-boat, leaving the hero and his 
young brother to work the ship. They drifted to the coast of 
Africa, and by great good luck tell in with the crew of a steamer 
that had been just wrecked on the rocks, who were glad enough to 
help them to work the ship home. In his uncle’s papers he finds 
a mysterious direction to a secret gold-mine in Venezuela. The 
uncle had had it from a grateful old Spanish seaman as he lay on 
his death-bed, who had had it from a Spanish soldier as he lay on 
his death-bed, who most probably had found it on the body of 
Killed in the war between Spainand the 
colonies, perhaps at the battle of Caribobo. But, before Julyan 
could act on this direction and go in search of the mine, Algernon 
Yorke and his friend had also Jearnt about it, and had started to 
look for it. They, through the treachery of a man who claimed to 
be related to Napoleon III., had keen abandoned on a desert 


, island. Fortunately it was from this very island that the mine, 


| according to the mysterious direction, could alone be discovered. 


THREE MINOR NOVELS.* 


\ R. WESTALL manages to include in one volume as many | 
adventures as would serve most novelists to fill at least 
three. The experienced writer of tales must smile as he sees 
* In Tropic Seas: a Tale of the Spanish Main. By W. Westall, 
Author of “ Tales and Legends of Saxony and Lusatia.” London: Tinsley 
& Co. 1878. 
In the Spring of Mu Life. By Princess Olga Cantacuzenc. Translated | 
by Eugenia Klaus. London: Tinsley & Co. 1873. 
The Fair Maid of Taunton: a Tale of the Siege. By Elizabeth M. 
Alford. London: Tinsley & Co. 1878. 


It was not indeed there; but from acertain height it could be seen 
with a powerful telescope at a distance of about twenty miles. 
Yorke and his party are rescued, the second long-lost uncle is dis- 
covered, gold is found in great abundance, the young ladies with the 
masses of black hair are both married, and the ancestral estate in 
Yorkshire that had belonged to the Julyans for many generations 
is bought back for the family. It had been lost through the dis- 
honesty of the uncle whose motor nerve of the eye had been so 
distressingly affected. It was recovered by the secret of the gold- 
mine which he had in his penitence imparted to his nephew. The 
simplicity of the story is relieved by tales of fights with tigers, alli- 
gators, and snakes; while, in a kind of interlude, ghosts and 
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skeletons to the number of thirteen are introduced as advancing 
into a 

Readers who care nothing for the wild adventures which 
Mr. Westall describes may perchance enjoy the Princess Olga 
Cantacuzene’s story entitled In the Spring of My Life. It is full 
of that soft sentimentality and that gentle, if somewhat feeble, 
melancholy which are especially dear to the weaker sex. Every- 
thing goes on very unhappily ; and the reader, at the end of the 
story, if he has managed to keep awake, no doubt will drop a tear over 
the sad fortunes of the heroine. The hero is in love with her, and 
so far she is happy ; but he is tricked into marrying her half-sister. 
He finds out the deception that has been practised upon him when 
it is too late. His wicked wife, however, dies and leaves him a 
free man. The scene of the story is laid in France, where, to 
judge from this book, there would seem to be no obstacle raised by 
either Church or law to a marriage with a deceased wife's sister. 
But before the marriage can take place he finds it needful to go on 
business to Rio Janeiro. He does not return. The heroine had 
had a second lover, whose advances she had rejected. He generously 
sets off to Brazil to learn the fate of his rival. “ He returned 
by the first vessel He did not come alone; he brought 
back a coffin.” Inside the coffin of course was all that was left of 
the unfortunate hero, Earlier in the story the heroine had lost 
her grandmother, who had adopted her when quite a child. Next, 
as we have said, her half-sister dies. Then her father, who had 
ruined himself by gambling, shoots himself through the heart. And 
she loses her lover. We can hardly forgive her for living to tell 
her own story. It would certainly have been more becoming if she 
had died in the last chapter. Her death, moreover, would have 
been strictly in keeping with the general character of the story. 
The translation is, we doubt not, the work of a foreigner. We 
come across such expressions as “I did a cruel folly in marrying 
her,” “I paid her follies as long as I could do so,” “ Personally 
Mr. Bernier was sympathetic to me,” “Incapable of giving me a 
counsel.” But, in spite of these defects, the English is nearly as 
readable as that of many of our modern novel-writers, and is cer- 
tainly quite as intelligible. The story was scarcely worth writing 
in French. Still less was it worth translating into English. But 
now that it has been written and translated it may perhaps give 
pleasure to those who are never better pleased than when they are 
— with scenes of distress which can excite their sympathy, 

ut can never by any chance make any claim on either their time 
or their pockets. 

The Fair Maid of Taunton is an historical novel of the old- 
fashioned kind. Miss Alford has taken a considerable amount of 
history and about an equal amount of love-maling and romance, 
and has combined them into one whole. She has laid the scene of 
her story in the days of the Great Rebellion, when Taunton was 
stubbornly held for many a long day by Colonel Robert Blake 
against the forces of the King. She tries her best to hold the 
balance evenly between the two parties. The heroine is a Round- 
head, while her lover is a staunch Cavalier. Her father and 
younger brother are more devoted to the Parliament than even she 
herself. Her elder brother fights in the King’s army, and is 
wounded in battle by his own father. Miss Alford is full of admi- 
ration for the “heroic Colonel Blake,” and of pity for “the mur- 
dered King.” One of her favourite characters is a lad who dies in 
the course of the siege from the sufferings to which he was ex- 
posed. On his death-bed he shows his impartiality by praying 
equally for “‘ General Cromwell, that his zeal might not blind 
him,” and “ for the King, that he might see his duty and do it, 
and be restored to his rightful place.” To those who will not read 
anything of history unless it is first sweetened, as it were, for them 
by a mixture of fiction we can recommend Miss Alford’s story. 
She writes with some spirit, and she tries to bring before her 
readers the times that she describes. Whether, however, either 
at Taunton or anywhere else in England a fair maid was to be found 
in those days who was in the habit of reading Plato’s Dialogues as 
she stirred up the strawberry jam while it simmered on the hob, we 
very much doubt. But, if the description is a just one, we ma 
be sure that, if her Greek was , her jam was very bad, thoug 
unfortunately we cannot infer that, if her jam was bad, her Greek 
was good. Miss Alford should have been more careful to make 
her English all of a keeping. At times, no doubt with great 
propriety, she introduces such phrases as “ Wherefore so busy, fair 
sister? Meseems,” &c.; “It irks me”; “By my troth, pretty 
mistress.” But then, when we have been taken two centuries 
backwards by this old-fashioned English, we are suddenly and un- 

leasantly brought forwards to the present day by such a piece of 

e modern English as the following :—“ Many rushed for the 
doors, anxious to get ocular demonstration of this good news.” A 
few further in the story three little children are described 
as “forming the nucleus” of an orphanage. We read in one 

that “a concentration of Royalist troops was brought 
against the devoted town,” and in another we come across 
“a wealthy and talented member of the all-powerful Parliament.” 
This mixture of rp eee phrases with the fine, and often in- 
correct, English of the present day has somewhat of an absurd 
effect, We are alert | too much of people who take part in a 
fancy ball. Even when they hold their tongues, they look very 
unlike either the Roundh or Cavaliers whom they represent. 
But when they speak, they show at once that they altogether 
belong to the last quarter of the nineteenth century. If Miss 
Alford ventures on a second historical tale—and we know no 
reason why she should not—she would do better to give up alto- 
gether the attempt to represent the manner of speaking peculiar 
to the times she describes. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


| ated foreigners can be better acquainted with Italy than 
Alfred von Reumont*, the historian of Lorenzo the ifi- 
cent, whose life has been spent in the country, who has enjoyed 
rfect intimacy with all classes of national society from the 
ighest to the lowest, and whose own literary activity has been 
principally devoted to the illustration of Italian history and topo- 
graphy. It was a happy idea of Herr von Reumont’s to note 
down his personal recollections of some of the gifted persons with 
whom he has been familiarly acquainted d his residence in 
Italy. The principal criticism to which his labours are open is 
that his work, although written in German, is chiefly interesting 
to Italian readers, ‘ew of the persons described by Fa are ex- 
tensively known on this side of the Alps, or likely to become so; 
while at the same time they possess a real significance for Italians 
as types of the intellectual culture which made Italian society 
interesting under the most unpropitious political circumstances. 
The chief exception to this remark is to be found in the political 
personages known to the author, who unfortunately all belong to 
a party irrevocably condemned and ostracized by the course of 
events, Queen Elizabeth of Prussia, the Duchess of Parma, Lord 
Normanby, Prince Filangieri, the restorer of Bourbon tyranny in 
— and Count Rayneval, French Ambassador at Rome before 
the Italian war—each of these distinguished personages was in his 
or her way an enemy of Italian unity, and it is much to be re- 
gretted that Herr von Reumont should to all appearance have 
moved exclusively in political circles so completely estranged 
from the national life, Each of them was at the 
same time liberal in so far as a preference for good go- 
vernment over bad justifies the epithet; and their biographer’s 
tone is creditably exempt from the impotent spitefulness charac- 
teristic of the members of defeated coteries. He is indeed careful 
to point out that Lord Normanby and Count Rayneval, with the 
best intentions, misled their respective Governments, and that 
there were aspects of the Italian question of which they wholly 
neglected to take account. On the whole, this portion of his 
volume fairly reflects the frame of mind of a gentleman of the old 
school, too honest either to deny the benefits of the new order of 
things or to overlook its disadvantages. Among the most inte- 
resting of the notices of literary characters are those of the novelist 
Rosini and the antiquarian scholars Bonaini, Conestabile, and 
Cicogna, All are couched in a tone of warm personal friendship. 

A collection of Prince Bismarck’s ¢ speeches, despatches, oa 
tical memoirs, and letters on public business must obviously be a 
work of importance. A bulky volume includes — of this 
nature to the outbreak of the Franco-German War of 1870; 
another, of equal extent, is to follow. The edition is undertaken 
in a spirit of loyal attachment to the ag statesman, but, as we 
are assured, without his cognizance. We can easily believe that 
the Prince, however convinced he may be that his fame can only 
gain by an impartial view of his career as a whole, is reluctant to 
extend any semblance of official countenance to a publication in 
which so many fossil opinions from an early stage of Prussian Con- 
stitutionalism are imbedded—such, for example, as a vigorous 
deprecation of the political emancipation of the Jews. 

Amalie von Lasaulx {, Superior of the Sisters of Mercy in St. 
John’s Hospital at Bonn, claims a peculiar place in religious his- 
tory as an Old Catholic saint. Liberal as well as devout, she ex- 
hibited a strong hostility to Ultramontane pretensions through- 
out her life, and at length quitted the visible communion of the 
Roman Church rather than accept the dogma of Papal infalli- 
bility. The biography is prolix, indifferently written, and undis- 
tinguished by striking incidents; but is nevertheless interesting 
asa picture of the antipathy excited by Ultramontanism in the 
more refined and patriotic minds among German Catholics. 

Dr. Weiffenbach’s essay on the account of the first two canonical 
Gospels handed down by Papias§ is not very long, and yet seems 
longer than the occasion requires, since he has merely to contend 
that Papias means exactly what he seems to mean. The question 
of the relation of the primitive documents described by Papias, on 
the authority of “ John the Elder” to our present Gospels justifies 
a more liberal expenditure of learned ink; but here Dr. Weiffen- 
bach is not prolix. He is on the side of those who the 
Gospel of Mark as representing the Evangelical tradition in its 
purest form, while he does not consider our present Gospel as in 
all respects identical with that composed by Mark under the in- 
fluence of Peter. The Jogia recorded by Matthew he regards as 
merely discourses, and hence eoncludes that the narrative element 
in the first Gospel was chiefly derived from Mark, while its reports 
of the sayings of Christ are not the less authentic and valuable. 
The peculiarities of Luke’s Gospel indicate that he had access to a 
similar collection. The essay denotes a reaction against the ex- 
cessive depreciation of Mark by the author's colleague Keim; and 
is commendable for the disposition it manifests to adhere to the 
plain sense of ancient writings when this can be ascertained. 


* Bi ische Denkblitter nach persinlichen Erinnerungen. Von 
Alfred von Reumont. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 

+ Fiirst Bismarck. Sein politisches Leben und Wirken urkundlich 
dargestellt von L. Hahn. Bd.1. Berlin: Hertz. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 

Erinnerungen an Amalie von Lasaulx, Schwester Augustine. Gotha s 
Perthes. London: Williams & Norgate. 

Die Papias-Fragmente iiber Marcus und Matthiius eingehend 
all hritisch gewiirdi, Von W. Weiffenbach. 
Schleiermacher. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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The sanction accorded by the leading Protestant divines to the Although Baron von Schweiger-Lerchenfeld * seems to have 
bigamy of Philip the Waguediaean, Landgrave of Hesse, has | travelled in Armenia, his description of the region wears rather 


always been esteemed a reproach to the Reformation. It certainly 
was no more offensive in itself than the dispensations habitually 

on frivolous grounds for pecuniary or political consider- 
ations by the Court of Rome; but the Reformers had professedly 
taken higher ground. That the matter was carefully weighed by 
them appears from an interesting MS. of Bucer’s* just brought to 
Tight, rovided always that there is no doubt of its genuineness. 

e Wocsver no internal grounds for suspicion; but the editor 
has been inexcusably negligent as to authenticating his publication. 
He neither states when the MS. was found, nor to whom it 
belongs, nor where it is at present, nor for what reason he ascribes 
it to Bucer, nor who he is himself. It can under such circum- 
stances carry no weight except on grounds of internal evidence, 
and the improbability of any one perpetrating a forgery to prove 
a point which no one disputes. The paper is conjectured by the 

itor to have been drawn up by Bucer with the view of obviating 
the scruples of Luther, but seems rather designed for the perusal 
of the Landgrave. The writer does not conceal his earnest wish 
that his Highness would let bigamy alone ; but concludes that, if 
he is absolutely bent upon committing it, he may, provided always 
that he does nothing without the sanction of pious persons, and is 
particularly careful to avoid scandal. The arguments on each side 
are stated in succession, and drawn out very fully and carefully. 
It is curious to remember that a few years afterwards Ochino was 
excommunicated by his fellow Protestants for having discussed as 
a problematical speculation views to which Luther, Melanchthon, 
and Bucer had, after mature consideration, given the full weight 
of their authority. ; 

David Hume ¢ is a remarkable instance of a writer whose fame 
has been steadily rising in one department while it has been 
sinking in another. As an historian, it may be said that the 
exactness of modern research has left him no reputation except for 
his clear and agreeable style ; as a philosopher, he has found accept- 
ance to a degree which would have astonished himself and his 
contemporaries. We have recently had occasion to notice a claim 
preferred on his behalf to rank as the true founder of political 
economy; and Dr. von Gizycki now introduces him to the German 
public as the most truly characteristic example of the English 
ethical school. Dr. von Gizycki, who writes with great ability 
and perspicuity, concurs with Hume and the English moralists 
generally, in making the tendency to promote happiness the 
criterion of conduct ; but his conception of utilitarianism, putting 
humanity at large in the place of *‘ the greatest number,” 1s more 
akin in spirit to the transcendental school than to that of which 
he professes himself a follower. 

Jume’s philosophy may command intellectual assent, but is un- 
likely to awaken enthusiasm. With Fichte} itis different; Lis 
teaching, if not entirely unapprehended, can hardly fail to awaken 
the student’s ardent sympathy, and transport him to a higher region 
of thought and feeling. If the scientific exposition of his doc- 
trines appears obscure and abstruse, this is by no means the case 
with the practical application of them. His last commentator, 
Dr. Zimmer, has caught the spirit of his master, and his essay on 
Fichte’s philosophy of religion is fnll of kindling thoughts, and 
most perfectly intelligible and readable. 

Dr. E. Diihring’s § dismissal from his academical post at Berlin 
is the latest sensation among the learned world of Germany. His 
most recent publication, though composed without reference to 
this untoward event, helps us to understand how it may have come 
about. He is clearly not a man with whom learned corporations 
can be expected to get on, and for his own peace and theirs it is 
well that the connexion between them should have been terminated. 
He is angular, combative, aggressive, heretical, proficient in every 
science, natural and moral, and an innovator in all. He now 
aunounces the discovery of two or three new physical laws un- 
known to the ancients and the moderns ; a pretension which, con- 
sidering his acknowledged eminence as a mechanician, it would be 
rash wholly to disregard. One of the most important of these 
discoveries is attributed to his son, et. 16; it certainly is not im- 
possible that the young gentleman may be a second Pascal. Much 
of his indictment against scientific orthodoxy and professional 
exclusiveness commands our cordial assent; it is another question 
whether he himself is or is not a victim of the bigotry he de- 
nounees. One distinguished victim he does produce—the late 
Robert Mayer, whose temerity in discovering the law of the con- 
servation of energy without a scientific diploma led indirectly to 
his being confined in a madhouse. It isa pity that Dr. Diihring 
cannot vindicate Mayer's claims without ridiculous aspersions on 
the no less illustrious English physicist Joule, and amazing that 
he should be unaware how deeply Mayer is indebted for such 
recognition as he has obtained to another Englishman, Professor 
Tyndall. It will be well to take note of Mayer's statement in one 
of. his letters to Diihring that, if the honour of his discovery were 
actually taken from him, it could be given to no one but Joule. 


* Argumenta Buceri pro et contra. Original-Manuscript Bucers. Die 
Griinde fiir und a “a des Landgrafen Philipp des Gross- 
= Veréffentlicht durch V. L. Cassel: Kay. London: Williams & 

orgate. 

+ Die Ethik David Hume's in ihrer geschichtlichen Stellung. Von Dr. 
Georg von Gizycki. Breslau: Kehler. London: Nutt. 

t J. G. Fichte’s Religionsphilosophie nach den Grundziigen ihrer Entwick- 
dang. von F. Zimmer. Berlin: Subisienmashen, London : 
Wiiliams & Norgate. 


zur rationellen ik und Chemie. Von Dr. F. 
Leipzig : Faes. : Williams & Norgate. 


the air of a compilation than of the result of personal observation. 
It is perhaps on that account the more comprehensive; the best 
authorities seem to have been diligently consulted, and as much 
pains have been bestowed upon the history, antiquities, language, 
and literature of the country as upon its natural features and 
resources. The author divides Armenia into four districts— 
Ararat, Upper Armenia, the Pontic coast, and Van, “the 
Armenian Cashmere,” comprising the residences of the Nestorians 
and Kurds. Batoum is described as a miserable, fever-stricken 
place, but important on account of its harbour. Appended to the 
volume is a collection of particulars respecting Asia Minor, 
apparently — from a variety of sources, and characterized, 
like the body of the work, by a bitter animosity against everything 
Turkish, with no recognition of the numerous admirable qualities 
which the majority of travellers have discovered in the Turkish 
people, apart from their corrupt and incapable rulers. 

err von Weber's ¢ opinion of our nation is so favourable that 
it would have been most disagreeable to have felt obliged to 
speak unfavourably of so good a friend. Truth, happily, demands 
no such violence to inclination. We are able with a clear con- 
science to pronounce him a capital traveller, sensible, cheerful, and 
observant, whose very eccentricities spring from kindness of heart 
and warmth of patriotic feeling. His “four years in Africa” 
were spent in Southern Africa, chiefly at the diamond mines, with 
excursions to Natal, the Orange Free State, and the late Transvaal 
Republic. As a miner he had ample experience both of “wet” and 
“dry” digging ; his experience on the whole was not encouraging, 
but this he attributes less to the poverty of the diamond-bearing 
strata, than to his having been systematically robbed by his native 
assistants. Robbery was the crying evil of the diggings, and he 
complains bitterly of the inefliciency of the authorities and the 
technicalities of English law, which we can easily believe to have 
been quite out of place in so rough a condition of society. His 
high appreciation of English national character, in fact, by no 
means extends to English ideas of administration, which he con- 
siders much too refined and philanthropic for South Africa. While 
our countrymen show themselves so weakly humanitarian on 
the one hand, they are so rapacious on the other as to aim 
at nothing less than the annexation of the whole of Africa. 
The Transvaal Republic has already fallen a victim to their de- 
vices, and the Orange Free State will follow unless Germany 
comes to the rescue by herself acquiring Delagoa Bay. This in- 
valuable possession will give Germany the colonies and commerce 
she requires for her development, and save her from her otherwise 
inevitable destiny of being squeezed out of existence between 
England and Russia. There is much obvious justice in the writer’s 
remarks on the danger to Germany cf her slow rate of progress 
compared with her neighbours; but we must confess ourselves un- 
able to see how the occupation of Delagoa Bay would mend the 
matter, and should rather recommend her to look to the great field 
of development opened to her in South-Eastern Europe. A con- 
siderable part of the book is occupied with these speculations. The 
remainder, made up from letters written home, has the advantages 
and disadvantages Incidental to this system of composition—fresh- 
ness and animation marred by triviality and prolixity—but every- 
where the writer is an intelligent and trustworthy companion, his 
complaints of the inconveniences he has himself sustained from de- 
fective administration are preferred with evident conviction and 
without acrimony; and if his political speculations occasionally 
appear eccentric, his testimony to the peculiar difficulties of Eng- 
lish rule in a colony peopled with alien races is worthy of atten- 
tion. Generally speaking, South Africa was not in a prosperous 
condition when he left it, particularly the diamond districts, which 
had suffered from the depreciation of value naturally occasioned by 
over-production. The deposits, he says, are regarded as inex- 
haustible in depth, but are disseminated in the form of streams or 
bands of varying breadth, the soil outside of which is compara- 
tively unproductive. 

Recent occurrences will naturally have the effect of directing 
attention to the journals which profess to represent the ideas of the 
Socialist party. The most important German organ would seem 
to be Die Neue Gesellschaft, published at Zurich under the 
editorship of Dr. F. Wiede, which, it is announced, will shortly 
obtain a more thoroughly representative character by an arrange- 
ment for an exchange of articles with Le Soctalisme Progressif, the 
principal organ of Socialism among the Latin races, published at 
Lugano. We have studied it with a serious desire to ascertain at 
what the German Socialists really aim, but have not succeeded in 
finding much beyond the safe formula that earnings should be in 
the ratio of desert. By what machinery it is proposed to insure 
that every man shall have neither more nor less than he deserves, 
and whether this machinery is to be set at work by physical force 
or moral suasion, we have not been able to discover, and we 
doubt whether the advocates of the new social organization have 
ag any clear conception either of their ends or their means. 

heir method of reasoning certainly seems to ignore the existence 
of any other class than the proletariat. 


* Armenien. Ein Bild seiner Natur und seiner Bewohner. Von 
A. Freiherrn von Schweiger-Lerchenfeld. Im Anhange, Anatolische Frag- 
mente, Mit einem Vorwort von F. von Hellwald. 2 Bde. Jena: Coste- 
noble. London: Kolckmann. 


+ Vier Jahre in Afrika. 1-18 Von E. } 

Die Neue Gesellschaft, Monatsschrift fiir Socialwissenschaft. 
gegeben von F, Wiede. Jabrg.1. Hft. 
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The German Review * is as usual replete with brief entertain- | 
ing papers. Among the most interesting are a panegyric upon 
Midhat Pasha, by Arminius V ambéry, and an account of an even- 
ing at Prince Bismarck’s house by R. Fleischer, who seems very | 
sensible of the honour. The publication of Liebig’s letters to 
Wohler is concluded, and there is an interesting essay on the 
recent paleontological confirmations of the theory of evolution, 
by G. Jager. 

"The Rundschau + begins with an address to its readers on the © 
attempted assassination of the Emperor, expressing with consider- 
able power of language the sentiments appropriate on such an 
occasion to a cultivated and opulent bourgeosie. It is followed by 
a cycle of sonnets on Neapolitan life and scenery by Paul Heyse, 
suggestive of the influence of Platen, but with a Parisian and 
sceptical flavour detrimental to the purity and dignity of this form of 
composition, while undoubtedly piquant and original. Hillebrand’s 
essay on the literary revolution which accompanied the Revolu- 
tion of July—that great turning point in French taste—is enter- 
taining soll full of knowledge, concerned rather with tendencies 
than personages. Haeckel treats lucidly and agreeably of the 
sentient life of the individual cell in the organic world, which dis- 
covery he regards as affording a means of reconciliation between 
the doctrines of the immaterial soul and a vital force, and the 
materialism of modern naturalists. A masterly historical review 
of the Eastern question deals especially with the Treaty of San 
Stefano and the ensuing negotiations among the Great Powers 
revious to Count Schouvaloff’s volunteer mission to St. Peters-_ 
urg. The writer is evidently animated by a deep distrust of | 
Russia, and is severe on the irresolution and double dealing of the | 
Vienna Cabinet. He has followed the course of public opinion in | 
England with great attention, and his account of it is perlectly 

correct. 


* Deutsche Revue iiber dus gesammte nationale Leben der Gegenwart. 
Herausgegeben von R. Fleischer. Jabrg. 2. Hft. 8. Berlin: Junke. 
London: Nutt. 

+ Deutsche Rundschau. _Herausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg. 
Jahrg. 4. Hft. 10. Berlin: Paetel. London: Triibner. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


PARIB. 
Copies of the Saturpay Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. ForHerimnenam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines. 


Now ready, VOLUME XLV., bound in cloth, price 16s. Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 28. each. Also, 
Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d. each, May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No, 1,186, JULY 20, 1878: 


Lord Beaconsfield. The Treaty of Berlin. 
‘Mr. Gosehen and the Ciry. Intermediate and University Education in Ireland. 
The Globe and the Foreign Office. Political and’ Religious Anniversarics. 
Parliamentary Reporting. The Gevernment and the Cattle Bill. 


Cyprus. _ The Old Catholic Abolition of Celibacy. 
Life in New Caledenia. The Trial of <a Pyx. Funny Men. 
Our Foreign Trade. The Operas. The Theatres. 


South Africa. 


Goirdner’s Life and Reign of Richard the Third. 
Mr. Gladstone's Homer. Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads. 

Yacht and Boat Sailing. A French Heiress in her own Chateau. 
Mackintosh’s History of Civilization in Seotland. The Tribntary States of Bengal. 
Letters to Hans Andersen. Three Minor Novels. 

German ure. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,185, JULY 13, 1878: 


| and August 3, Free by Ticket after Three P.M. No admission eS ‘payment after | 


=> 


The Congress—The Anglo-Turkish Treaty—The European Press—The Obstructives 
and the Rules of Debate—Primogeuiture—The Irish Land Act—The Suppic- 
‘mentary Elections in France—The Cattle Bill and the Government. 

Satire and Satirists—The Religious Conflict in Germany—Exhibition-Going—Iron- 
clad Field Artillery—Medical Legislation—The Indian Famine Commission—An 

American Prophet—The Growth of Wealth in France—The Criminal Code. IV. _ 
_ ‘ournal—Frien p— Paris Originals— Rogers's Lysistrata—On the 
‘Banks of the Delaware—Minor Notices. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GREAT be “The BRAZEN SERPENT,” 


” and “ CHRIST ENTERING JERU- 
Christian Martyrs,” &c., 


ROSVENOR GALLERY. — SUMMER EXHIBITION, 


Open daily from Nine until Six A On yy July 20, 


Dp TERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION for the TOTAL SUP- 
PRESSION of VIVISECTION. 
Orrices: 25 COCKSPUR STREET, 8.W. 
Chairman—WILLIAM ADLAM, Esq., J.P., F.S.A. 
Deputy-Chairman—THOMAS SHEDDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Treasurer—Liecut.-General PERCY HILL, C.B. 

Ilon. Secretaries—The Rev. HENRY SINDEN; EDWARD ELLIS, Esq. 
Subscriptions and Donations thankfully received since last Advertisement ; 

Miss Smyth, sub......seesseeeeeeeee £010 6 Per G. H. Haigh, wall 

Miss Lili Kuper, su 1 1 © | Miss Harnies .........+..--+eseeeeee 
Wim. Mitcheii, half of a contribu- 
tion withheld from Hospital 
Sunday in the interest of the 


o 


Copies Caldwell, su 
Miss Benson, sub. .. 
Miss Ferrier, sub. 

Miss Beaumont, withheld from lios- 
pital Sunday . 
Mrs. sub. 
Miss Fiete her, 
Rev. A. Parmenter, 


= 


Mrs. Haigh.........--- 
Caton Haigh, E 
Ernest Haigh, 
Arno!d Haigh, 
Claude Haigh, E ub. 
Miss Gwendoiin Haigh rt 
Miss Silvia Haigh ....... 


VIS 


Mrs. 


Mrs. sub....... 
Sir 4; Wilmot, Bart., 


. 
. 


© 
© 


G. H, Haigh, Esq.” 
Mrs. Grane Thocold Weelsby 
J. S. Harnies, 
W. H. LLEWELYN, Secretary. 


B 2 1GHTON COLLEG E 
Chairman of the Council_The Ven. Archdeacon HANNAH, D.C.L., Vicar of Brighton. 
Principal—The Rev. CHARLES BIGG, D.D., late Senior Student and 
Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Vice-Principal~The Rev. JOSEPH M.A. 

Next Term commences September 


MAL VE R COLLEGE 
The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, September 23. 


GOMERSETSHIRE | COLLEGE, BATH — 
Head-Master—T. M. Merton Colleze, Oxford. There will be an 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANC HOLARSMIPS held in the beginning of September.— 
For particulars apply to the HEAD- 


WORTHING COLLEGE.— Principal, Mr. Ww. E. LLOYD 
REVOR. Head-Master, Rev. R. W. METCALFE. M.A.. St. John’s Coll.,Camb. 

BOYS—timited to about forty in number—are prepared for. im UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS, also for the Higher B of C The Third Term 

on Wednesday, September 1l.—For Prospectuses. apply to the PRINCIPAL, 


8 C HO OL, 
Tottenham, London. 
Modern Languages receive special attention. 
Inclusive Fees £100 and £120 per annum. 
MICHAELMAS TERM commences September 16. 
Apply to Rev. A. R. Abpnort, B.A., Head-Master. 


GEDBERGH, Yorkshire.—Owing to com apletion of Head- 

Master's new house (built with every convenience for forty YS, at a cost of £10,900) 
there will be Vacancies after the Summer Holidays. Inclusive terms. em may be 
made oa = T. G. Murr (who succeeds to the Master’s present house), or to the 


GANDHURST, WOOLWICH, COOPER’S HILL, FORESTS 


EXAMINATION.—Rev. Dr. HUGHES, who has aca hundreds during the | 
twenty-five ) years, receives TWELVE PUPILS. —Ealing, W - 


ITION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. LS.— BRIGHTON. 
ARTHUR CARRE, B.A. Oxford, receives TEN PUPILS from Eight to 
‘and’ special home comforts. Ser terms and particulars, apply 


ue Rev. G. GOLDIE, M. A, wi who an prepares SIX PUPILS for 


the Universities and the Army, has Vi character and industry essential.— 
Address, Fa Farmins gton Rectory, Northteae 


AN | OXFORD GR ADUATE, with high Classical Honours, 


pares PUPILS for the Universities, Pubi lie Schools, &c. &c., ae k, 
‘Terms moderate.Address, OXON, Mesars. A ngek, Latin. and 


AN OXFORD GRADUATE wishes to obtain a TUTORSHIP, 
either Travelling. Thorough knowledge of German. Excellent testi- 
E. Tyrrkr, Bank, “Birkdale, Southport. 


ULY ELECTION. 
ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, Haverstock Hill.— 


UBSCRIBERS’ VOTES and Interest are respectfully solicited 
GEORGE STEEL, HOLMAN you tree Children, un Fy 


dead. Recommended by Lady ; A. SPOTTISWOODE, J. 
Bacon, Esq. Proxies thankfully received by J. T A254 25 Wellington Road, r 
A LADY wishes to LET her FURNISHED HOUSE in 
Catheart Road, South Kensington, for either a 1 short iod. ree Receptio: 
rooms, Five Bedrooms, and the usual Offices, ph would 
from a careful tenant.—Letters only, to A. B,, 38 Southampton Street. Strand, W.C 


AN unusually LARGE and noble MANSION, delightfully 
+ situate, near Town.—The LEASE (with or without the Furniture) tobe SOLD. The 
Mansion, standing in extensive and beautiful grounds, forming a miniature Park, is admirably 
adapted as a Residence for a family of the highest distinetion, eminently 60 as an attractive 
arge Institution.—For view and further particu ILKINSON & SON, 
Estate Agents and Upholders, 8 Old Bond Street, Piccadilly, 


parks EXHIBITION—SWITZERLAND and the RHINE— 
CHEAP CIRCULAR TOURS, via Harwic 


The Bont Express leaves the Great Eastern Company's 
for Weekday, ‘and for on Mond ednesdays, and 


faa my Princess of Claud lamilion, now perform the 
4 ic 
Inter: i fe y P to 
ngs and erchandi. principal Continental 
Towns st the low fares. Wea End Offices 28 Piceadilly Cire 
For information apply to the Continental Office, Viverneat Street Station, London, E.C. 
T ‘YOURS to the WEST IN DIES, y MEXICO, CENTRAL 
America ; piso to BRAZIL 
Tickets are issucd by the ROYAL MAIL STE WPACKET COMPANY, ensiting Tourists 


to visit, at a very m ‘ate cost, the various places touched at by their Vesse 


For infermation as to the dates of Sailing and Routes, toJ.M. ‘Secretary, 
Mail Steam Packet Company, 18 Moorgate Street treet, London. toe” LiorD, aus 


Co 


co oS 


monials.—Address, C 


—SUDBROOK PARK, Riehmond Hill. 


ED for Invalids 
on 


ICTURES, BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 


39 South Street, Strand. “Pictu 
condition. inampton, Steet or Reszlitequal and if in the worst 
CHARLES ‘Southampton 


DEAR, 


WARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. ‘A health 
on the Premises. Private entrance to Richmond 
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‘ 
sick poor, and as a protest TS. BWINDUFIC 
against Vivisection TL. Li. 
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HOTELS. 
ine Wet Per Ce HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


anade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Tong established. Suites of 
pacious Coftee-rooin for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hotel. 
P. RICKARDS, Manager. 


RIGHTON.—GRAND HOTEL. 
SITUATION BEST IN BRIGHTON. 
MODERATE CHARGES—TABLE D'HOTE—BATHS, 
BEDROOMS from 3s. FAMILIES BOARDED. 
TARIFF on application to Manager, D. COLLEDGE. 


N ORFOLK TEI BRIGHTON. 


HOTEL, 
This old-established County Family Hotel, 
entirely rebuilt in 1966, and more recently enlarged, is replete with every comfort, and in the 
t situation in Brighton, between the West Pier and the extensive Lawn Promenade. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Coffee Room ; Reading, Billiards, and Smoking Rooms. Tabie 
d’ Hote, separate tables, at 6.30. GEORGE D. LEGGE, Manager. 


TEER: ACOMBE HOTEL.—<Accessible by Rail, Steamer, or 

Coach. Grand rime, Saloon ; Ladies’ Peasing -room ; Reading, Billiard, and Smoking 
Rooms; and 200 comfortable Bedrooms. Excellent Cuisine, Choice a ines, and moderate 
charges. - Tariff of We HUSSEY, Manager, Ilfracombe, N North 


NOTICE. .—Messrs. BONING & SMALL have OPENED a 
PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO at 22 Baker Street, Portman Square, in connexion with 
their well-known Establishment at St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, and invite an inspection of their 
various styles of Portraiture. Studio on First Floor. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT.—Persons having 


any to SELL can apply; or if sent by post their value will be sent per return. _Mesers. 
_— NING, Manufacturing Dentists, 378 Oxford Street. near the Circus (late of Ebury 
“ The original and only genuine purchasers.” Established 100 years, 


(DER everything you require through COCKBURN’S 
UNITED SERVICE AGENCY SOCIETY, 41 Haymarket, London, §.W., and save 
from & 5 to 50 per cent., and much time and trouble by so doing. 


E. DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 and 35 (Within) Royal 
Exchange, London, Manufacturers of WATCHES, CHRONOMETERS, &c., to Her 
ajesty 
Makers of the Great Westminster Clock (Big Ben), and of the Standard Clock (the primary 


Standard timekeeper of the United Kingdom) of the Royal Obse rvatory, Greenwich. 
Catalogues on application. 


[hb 
39 OXFORD STREET, w. 


BURT ON, 


TABLE CUTLERY. ‘Table Halves, Carvers 
The Blades are all of 8. d. per Pairs. ‘a. 
” Mu“. 69 
” . 69 
” 33 2a. 9 6 
” . | 3 «6 
” . 9. 
ditto 3. oe ee 
Ditto Electro Silvered Handles « 7 6 


ILLIAM 5S. BU RTON, GENERAL FURN ISHING 
IRONMONGER, by appointment to. TI.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 

tis and post paid. It contains upwards of 850 lilustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with 
List of Prices and Plans of the Thirty large Show Rooms, at 39 O xford Street, Ww. 31,1 4.2 3, 
and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and 1 N Yard. fi ies: 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


(THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE INSURANCE 
OMPANY. 


FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Total Invested Funds...... ++ £5,814,367 
i 1877 . £1,052,465 
Interest on Investments 249,906 
Total Annual Income £1,537,711 


Under the New Series of Life Policies the Assured are entitled to Fons Fis of the FreGte 
of ita Class. Non- ‘Bonus Policies at moderate rates. Fire Ins 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the World. 
The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided amongst the Policy-holders, 
Applications for Agencies are invited from persons of influence. 


REDUCED RATES FOR NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES. 
I JNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
25 PALL MALL LONDON, S.W. 
Total Funds invested ........- 
Policies in Force, with Addition 


£2,200; 
Pe - Additions for every £100 assured have for the 50 years been at the average Rate of 
r annum. 


or Forms of Proposal and Information, apply to the SECRETARY. 


NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
4 ESTABLISHED 1836. 
OFFICE IN LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. 
Accumulated Funds (December 31, 1877) .......e0eseeeeeeeeeee £2,215,000. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
urances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


I AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Invested assets on December 31, 1877 ..... 

Income for the year 1877........2++0++++ 

Amount paid on death to December | 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto lio 
The expenses of M t (including C ) are about 4} per cent. on the Annual 
Income. 
Attention is specially directed to the revised Prospectus of the Society ; to the new rates of 
adopted, which are materially lower for young lives than heretofore ; to the new 


£1,000,000 
£2 


84 Newman Street, and Seooun Mews, London, W. 
HEAL & SON'S 


SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF 
IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET INVENTED. 
HEAL & SON, 


BEDSTEAD, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE. MANUFACTURERS, 
195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W.—Catalogue post free. 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best. and most 
liberal. Cash Prices ; no Extra Charge for time given. Large, useful Stock to select from. 
Illustrated priced atalogue, with Terms, post 249, aud 250 Tottenham Court Road, 
and 19, 20, and 21 Cross Street, W.C. Establish 


THE AMERICAN 
PATENT REVOLVING BOOK CASE. 


“ We draw attention to it not so much from its use in a private library, to the owners of which 
it will at once commend itself, as from the convenient manner in which books and specimens 
supplementing each other may be arranged iu close proximity.”— Nature. 


Specimens may now be seen at Messrs. TRUpNER & Co.’s, 57 & 59 Ludgate Hill, 
Illustrated Price Lists on receipt of One Stamp. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 
THE LITERARY MACHINE (CARTER’S PATENT), 


for ie holiies a Book or Writing Desk, Lamp, Meals, &c., in any putin, over an Easy 
Chair, . or Sofa, obviating the fatigue and i enone while read- 
yr or ae Invaluable to Invalids and Students. Admirably adapted for India. A most 
useful gift. Prices from 2ls. Drawings post free. 
J. CARTER, 64 New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, W. 


K's C HIN A. 
GREAT ANNUAL CLEARANCE SALE has now.commenced. 
Unexampled Reductions in every department. 
The OLD POTTERY GALLERIES, 202, 203, and 204 Oxford Street, 
and 30, 31, and 32 Orchard Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 


conditions as to extended limits of free travel and résidence ; and to the reduced rates of extra 
premium. 


Prospectus and Forms of Proposal will be sent on application. 


| AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. 
OrricE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BrancuEs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms qutemery with London Bankers, 
and Interest aliowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
posits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At5 eee cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bills purchased or “sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and F oreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
Every a description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian 


transac 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. 
a CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 
& PERRIN SA UC E, 


which are yoy ah to deceive the Public, LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW 

ABEL, bearing their * LEA & PERRINS,” ‘which Signature is placed on every 
Battle WORCE SAU and without which none is Genuine. Sold Whole- 
sale by the bg ietors, Worcester; Crosse & Biackwell, London; and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the Wor! rid. 


K LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
© DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole romans I of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every article prepared by them is guaranteed 
as entirely Unadulterated._92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, 
Portman Square), and 18 Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


HARVEY'S SAUCE. —Caution.—The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre; ——- by 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Laze: 


ILLS’ BEST BIRD'S EYE.—This Tobacco is now put 


of th 1 oz. Packets, in addition to other sizes, the label being a reduced facsimile 
hat used for the 2 0z. Packets. Also in Cigarettes, in Boxes of 10 each, beariag 
the Name and Trade Mark of 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


The Cream of Old Irish Whiskies, pure, mild, mellow, a and most whole- 


rome. Unive' 


other Openins. “The Whisky Fis mallow and pure, well mare, and of 
P EARS T Zz. A N 5 PARENT SOAP.,| * pRIZE MEDAL” WHISKY of the CORK DISTIL- 
and Durable. LERIES COMPANY, Limited. Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
Nursery, and Shaving. . 
RY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, “i 
PEARS TRANSPARENT SOAP,|“ V2RY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, and on 
Rossmmeniod in. in the nal et Dealers, and is supplied to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, b’ 
Mir (THE CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
PEARS TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


Fora Healthy Skin and Good Com 
Of Chemists and Perfuiers every w: 
esale and Retail of 


A. & F. PEARS, 91 Great Russell Street, London. 


KAU DE CHYPRE—PIESSE & LUBIN 

This is an ancient Perfume from Cyprus. During the national career of Esyvt, 
Persia, Greece, and Rome, the Island of Cyprus was the resort of the élite, learned, and 
refined. It was at the time of the Crusades, when Richard I. of England assumed the os of 
King of Cyprus, that the famed EAU DE CHYPRE was introduced into Europe, the 
position of which is yet preserved in the archives of the Laboratory of PIESSE & LU BIN. 
‘Those who are curious in ancient Perfumes can be gratified at 

2 KEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


E.LLIs's RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS'S PURE AERATED RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS.—Crystal Springs. “ Absolutely pure.""—See Analyses, sent 
free on application. 


RUTHIN "WATERS.—Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, and also Water without 
Alkali. 


ELLIs'S RUTHIN WATERS.—For Gout, Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass Water. 
Every label Trade Ml = prings. ks R. Ellis & Sen, 
RUTHIN WATERS.—Sold everywhere. Whole- 
& Batis, North Wales. London Agens—W. BEST & SONS, 
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AMERICAN CENTENNIAL.—PRIZE MEDAL. 


Y’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“ A most d and valuable article.” Stand: 

“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—Food, Water, and Air, Editea a Dr. HASSALL. 

TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SON 


DP INXEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The best remedy for Acidity 


the Stomach, Heartburn, Headach , Gout, out, and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA.—The Safest and most gentle 


Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


BOOKS, &c. 


N [UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.— NEW BOOKS. — See 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR, New Edition, now ready, postage free. This 
Edition contains all the leading Books of general interest lately added to the Li Library. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS. — 
NOTICE.—A New and completely revised Edition of MUDIE’'S ANNUAL 
CLEARANCE CAT ALOGUE of Surplus Copies of recent Books withdrawn from the Librar: 
for Sale, at greatly reduced prices, is now ready, and will be forwarded tage free on appli- 
cation. This Catalogue will contain an unusually large Selection of Popular Works in 
History, Biography, ftcligion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of 
Fiction, and is especially commended to ‘the attention of Librarians and Secretaries of Public 
Institutions, and other large purchasers of modern Boo! 


MUDIE' S SELECT LIBRARY. NOTICE. —aAll the Books 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S saL eer BRARY may also be obtained, 
with possible delay. by all Subscribers to MU. DIES. M ‘ANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BA CADE, MANCHESTER (one Minute’ '3 Walk from the Exchange). 

Mudie’ ‘8 * Select Library, Limited, New Ox Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


PuE | E UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
bscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, ‘the supply required. All 
the best "New »0ks, English, French, and German. | 
with Lists of New Publications, is and pos 
+** A Clearance Cotsiogse of Surplus Books offered for tiie at greatly Reduced Prices may 
be had free application. 
BOUTH'S, CHURTON’S, panacea, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near th the Polytechni 


pe SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given, viz. : 
We 74, 75, 76, 81, 88, 91, and 192 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, 


GCHOOL PRIZE BOOKS.— Messrs. BICKERS & SON 
have just ready a NEW CATALOGUE of elegantly-bound BOOKS in all a 
ments of Literature, — for SCHOOL PRIZES and PRESENTS, selected from the 
stock of over 50,000 volumes. Post free on application. 

1 Leicester Square, W.C. 


GECOND-H AND BOOKS.—Messrs. BICKERS & SON have 
just issued a CATALOGUE of MISCELLANEOUS SECOND-HAND_ BOOKS 
(No. 11, 1878),comprising History, Biography, Travel, Fiction, &c. &c., which they offer at very 
low prices. By post free. Libraries purchased. 

1 Leicester Square, W.C. 


NOW READY. 


BARUEe —LOWER EGYPT, with the FAYUM and the 


Pip ey oe of ps ; 12mo. with 16 Maps, 29 Plans, 7 Views, and 76 Vignettes 


cloth, 
— TH E RHINE, from Rotterdam to Constance. Sixth Edition, 
12mo. with 21 Maps and 19 Plans, cloth, 6s. 
DULAU & CO., 37 Soho Square. 


Now ready, Sixth Edition, corrected up to May 1878, 12mo. cloth, 6s. 
Paks and its ENVIRONS ; with Routes from London - 


Paris and from Paris to the Rhine and’ Switzerland dbook for Tr: 
K. BAEDEKER, With 11 and 18 Plans. 
London: DULAU & CO., 37 Soho Square. 


Published this day, 4to. 123. 6d. 


QEATIONES CREWEIANAE: the Latin Speeches of the 


Dr. MICHELL, Public Orator in the Gatrentiy of 5 Cutest. ith English Notes, 
pee, by his Son, E. B. MICHELL, M.A., Barrister-a 


J. PARKER & Co., London as Outed. 


Now ready, 3s. 6d. 
(GUZMAN the GOOD: 


a Tragedy. The SECRETARY: 
a Play; and other POEMS. By R. J. GILMAN. 
Published by Printer in to Her Majesty, 


team Press, 1 
(THE 


Just Is, 
DESTINIES of ISRAEL and the CLAIMS of 
HEBREW CHRISTIANS. By the Rev. Dr. MARGOLIOUTH. 
London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Now ready, 23. 6d. 


CATHOLIC SYSTEMS of SCHOOL DISCIPLINE; being 
Part IT. of the Position and Prospects of Catholic Liberal Education. By the Hon. and 


Rev. W. PETRE. 
London : BurNS & OATES. 
Just published, by post, 1s. 2jd. 
CR AIGCLUTHA: a Tale of Old Glasgow and the West of 
Scotland. By the Fong The ar’s Benison.”’ Although sold at a shilling, 
“ Craigclutha” the same q of reading as an ordinary three volume novel. 
Glasgow : WILLIAM Love. wo JOHN MENZIES & CO. 


Now 
CONVERSATIONS on VATICAN ‘COUNCIL. By 


NEVINS. 
CIVIL SERVICE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 8 Salisbury Court, EC. Cc. 
perial 16mo. sewed, fancy wrapper, Is. ; by post, Is. 2d. 


(Comic (We) HISTORY of HERALDRY. By R. H. Epear. 
Tilustrated with 100 Engravings by William Vine. 
London : WILLIAM TrGG & Co., Pancras Lane, E.C. 


Sixth Edition, post free, Is. 
De. WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the only Successful 
By Rosert G. Watts, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.S.A., &e., 


London: C. MITCHELL ‘x Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


CLINICAL REMINISCENCES. By Peyton Btakistoy, 


F.R.S. This day, 3s. 6d. 
"5. & A. CHURCHILL. 
ust published, Thirteenth Edition, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A TREATISE on NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, and the 
mn induced by it. By HuGH CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal College 

London : H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 

JUsT NEW EDITION, WITH 
Thousand, Is. 6d. ; post free, 1s. 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS and “QUACKERY. 
DETECTOR,” reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 


“* Detector’ ell. We advise the public to purchase these Revelati 
and see how the disgusting tribe of sham doctors are pilldried and their doings related” wad 


P 
London: & Co., King William Street. Strana/ 


‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXCI, 


is published Tu1s Day. 
COXTENTS: 

1. DR. ROUTH, PRESIDENT OF MAGDALEN COLLEGE. 
2. THE ENGLISHWOMAN AT SCHOOL. 
3. THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND THE ARISTOCRACY. 
4. LAMBETH PALACE. 
5. MADAME DU DEFFAND. 
6. THE BLOCK IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
7. CATHERINE OF RUSSIA. 
8 THE CROWN AND THE ARMY. 
9. THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


(THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, _ COCIIL. for 
July, was published on W) 
CONTENTS :— 
1. MARQUESS WELLESLEY’S INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 
2. THE REMAINS OF EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG. 
3. LECKY’S ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
4. ORIGIN AND WANDERINGS OF THE GIPSIES. 
5. PRIMITIVE PROPERTY AND MODERN SOCIALISM, 
6. M. DOUDAN’S LETTERS, 
7. RUSSIA AND ROUMANIA,. 
8. THE GOLD MINES OF MIDIAN. 
9. FINLAY’S HISTORY OF THE SERVITUDE OF GREECE. 
10. THE CONSTITUTION AND THE CROWN. 


London, Lonemans and Co. Edinburgh, A. and C. Buack. 
Now ready, No. XII., JULY 1878, price 6s. 


THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


1, THE DOGMATIC POSITION “OF TI THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
2. ON EVOLUTION, 
3. BISHOP SELWYN. 
4. RELIGION IN MADAGASCAR, 
5. ENGLISH CATHEDRALS AND THEIR RESTORATION, 
6. DANTE AND GOETHE. 
7. LAMBETH PALACE LIBRARY AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 
8 HOME REUNION. 
9. LORD SELBORNE AND MR. PARKER. 

SHORT NOTICES. 

Spotriswoopr & Co., New-street Square, London, E.C. 


Now ready, 6s. 
(THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES. 
No. CVII. JULY 1878. 
CONTENTS 
> THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
. THE E MYTHOLOGY AND RELIGIOUS WORSHIP OF THE ANCIENT 


3. THE SARACENS IN ITALY. 

4. THE LATE YAKOOB BEG OF KASHGAR. 
5. GEORGE ELIOT AS A NOVELIST. 

6. THE PEASANTS OF OUR INDIAN EMPIRE. 
7. RUSSIA ABROAD AND AT HOME. 


ee, LITERATURE : 1. Theology—2. Philosophy—3. Politics, 
&c.—4. Science—5. History and Biography--6. Belles Lettres—7. Miscellanea. 


INDIA AND OUR COLONIAL EMPIRE. 
London : TRUBNER & Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 


This day, 1d. 


ASSOCIATION AMONGST the WORKING CLASSES, by 
Esq.—See SOCIAL NOTES. Ealited by 8. C. HALL, F.8.A. 


Rail Bookstalls Country. 


GS at PARIS EXHIBITION. —See THE BUILDER 


this Week for View of the Belgian Facade ; also View of Industrial Art Mi 
and New Buiidings in Oxford Street—The ireuien of London—G: 
Ancient Architecture—The Mi: Rock—Island of Cyprus—The Empress 
lewsmen 


Bridge, India—Harrogate, &c. ; by post, 4jd.—46 Catherine Street. And all Ni 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC WORKS BY R. A. PROCTOR, B.A. NEW 
EDITIONS, BROUGHT UP TO THE PRESENT STATE 
OF ASTRONOMICAL SCIENCE. 
Second Edition now ready, in crown 8vo. with 8 Plates and Woodcuts, inclnding a 
large Chart and 2 Lunar Photographs by Rutherfurd, of New York, price 10s. 6d. 


[THE MOON ; her Scenery, and Physical 


“Mr. Proctor unites much learning pea us oh own designs. Thus his books are at 
an easy, popular style ; he thoroughly under- | the A time popular and scientifically 
stands his subjects, and has carried out m and Snipe must al 3 commend: 
observational research ; moreover, he is an thomasives to event class of 
excellent draughtsman, and frequently gives Quarterly Journal of Science. 


The SUN, with 10 Plates and 106 Woodcuts, price 14s, 
The ORBS AROUND US, price 7s. 6d. 
OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS, price 10s. 6d. 
TRANSITS of VENUS, price 8s. 6d. 
SATURN and ITS SYSTEM, price 14s. 
The UNIVERSE of STARS, price 10s. 6d. 
NEW STAR ATLAS, crown 8vo. price 5s. 
LARGER STAR ATLAS, price 15s, Maps only, 12s, 6d. 
ESSAYS on ASTRONOMY, price 12s. 
TREATISE on the CYCLOID, price 10s. 6d. 
LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS, 3 Series, 7s. 6d. each. 
London, Longmans & 
HOME OFFICE PAPERS, GEORGE III. 1760-1765, 
In imperial 8vo. pp. 834, price 18s. cloth, 


CALENDAR of HOME OFFICE PAPERS of - Reign of 
III. Vol. I. 1760 (Oct. 25)-1765, 

Office. Edited by J. Repineron, Esq. ; 

Master of the Rolls, with the sanction of 
Department. 


*,° This is the first volume of the Medern Series of Domestic State Papers com- 
mencing with the accession of George III. 


London, Lonemans & Co, 
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The 


Saturday Review. 


[July 20, 1878. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. cioth, 3s. 6d. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF 
TIME POLICY: 


Being an Exposition of a Method of Settling Disputes 
between Employers and Employed in regard to Time 
and Wages, by a simple process of Mercantile 
Barter, without recourse to Strikes 
or Locks-out. 


Reprinted from “ The Economy of Consumption.” 
By ROBERT SCOTT MOFFAT. 
With a Preface and Appendix, containing Observations on some ee of that 


Book, and a Ke-criticism of the ‘Theories of Ricardo and J. 
on Rent, Value, and Cost of Production. 


A 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE ECONOMY OF CONSUMPTION. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 13s. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


THE PUNJAUB and NORTH-WESTERN 


FRONTIER of INDIA. By an “ Onp PuNJAUBEE.” 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


Price 6d. 


A LETTER to the ENGLISH PEOPLE 


CONCERNING a GREAT EVIL, 


“The influence of party is very fatal both to men's morals and their uafertandiogs ; 3 it 
sinks the virtue of a nation, and not only so, but destroys even common sense." —ADDISU. 


Cc. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


DIDEROT and the ENCYCLOPZDISTS. 


By Joun Mortey. 2 vols. demy, 26s. 


CAMP LIFE and SPORT in SOUTH AFRICA. 


With Episodes in Kaffir Warfare. By <r T. J. Lucas, late Cape 
Mounted Rifles. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 123. 
By Lord 


FASHION THEN and NOW. 


LENNOX. 2 vols. demy Svo. 28s. 


NEW NOVEL BY MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


ROY’S WIFE. By G. J. Wuyre-MeEtvixte. 


2 vols, 
NEW NOVEL BY CAPTAIN HAWLEY SMART. 


SUNSHINE and SNOW. By Haw ey Smarr. 


3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL BY MR. JOSEPH HATTON, 


CRUEL LONDON. By Harton, 


Author of “Clytie,” “ The Queen of Bohemia,” &c. 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


pp. xvi.—238, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF DRINK. 
A Review: Social, Scientific, and Political. 
By JAMES SAMUELSON, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


TREATY OF BERLIN MAP. 


‘Wow ready. Scale, 50 miles to | inch ; size, 17} inehes by 22}. Price 1s. ; mounted in case, 3s. 


STANFORD'S 
MAP OF SOUTH- EASTERN 
EUROPE, 


TO ILLUSTRATE THE TREATY OF BERLIN: 


ona Boundaries of the New Bulgaria and Province of Eastern Roumelia, 

e Aecessions to Austrie, Russia, Montenegro, Servia, and Roumania, and the 

Territory taken from Turkey by the San Stefano Treaty and restored to her by the 

Berlin Congress ; together with the ary recommended for Greece. With one 

ineet Map, showing the New Boundary of Russia in Asia and the new Free Port of 
um ; and another. showing relative position ef Cyprus. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


Just published, 15s. 


WITH MAPS, SHOWING THE PROPOSED DIRECT RAILWAY 
ROUTE TO INDIA. 


INDIA AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 


By W. P. ANDREW. 


LONDON: WM. ‘H. ALLEN & WATERLOO PLAck. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. bound, 30s. 


CONVERSATIONS with M. THIERS, 


M. GUIZOT, and other DISTINGUISHED PERSONS during the SECOND 
EMPIRE. By the late Nassau W. SeNiok. Edited by his Daughter, M. C. M, 


Sutpson. 
From the SATURDAY REVIEW. 

The present selection of Mr. Senior's Journals, edited with remarkable skill and judgment 
by Mrs. Simpson, is extraordinarily fuil and interesting. Although the unreserved and orig sinal 
communications of Thiers are especially fascinating, the k would be abundantly interesting 
if it consisted only of the pos pee of conversations with Guizot, Montalembert, Cousin, Lamar- 

e, and other persons of celebrity and eminence. 
From the ATHEN ZUM. 

This book is one of permanent historical interest. It contains the opinions of eminent 
men, given in the freedom of conversatio m, and afterwards carefully revised. Of their value 
there cannot be a question. There is scarcely a page without some memorable statement by 
some memorable man. Politics, society, and literature are al! discussed in turn, and there is 
no discussion which is unproductive of ‘weighty thought or striking fact. 

From the STANDARD. 
These Conversations extend from the year 1852 to 1860, and will be found to refer to some of 


the most interesting public events of our time—the Revolution of 1318, the Crimean War, the 
French Alliance, the Attempt on the Life of Louis Napoleon, the Indian Mutiny, and the 
Italian Campaign of 1859. esides these great public occurrences of European celebrity, we 


Reve many very curious and piquant anecdotes of a ay: ate character, and expressions of 
nion on men and things by persons of eminence. All that is said in these volumes of France, 
nee and Russia is as interesting now as when it was first uttered. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


THE PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. Orrppant, 


Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c, 3 vols. 


WOOD ANEMONE. By Mrs. Ranvorprn, 


Author of * Gentianella,” “ Wild Hyacinth,” &c. 3 vols. 


CALEB BOOTH’S CLERK. By Mrs. G. 


Liyna&vs Banks, Author of ‘“‘ The Manchester Man,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ The author tells her tale with great skill. There is not a dull page in the book.""—Scotsman. 


MARGERY TRAVERS. By Miss Bewrcxe, 


Author of “ Onwards, but Whither ?” &c. 3 vols. 
“An h ing, and entertaining.”—Sunday Times. 


BROTHER GABRIEL. By M. Bernam- 


Epwakps, Author of “ Kitty,” * Bridget,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ This book may be read with pleasure. It is carefully written and contains very pleasant 
sketches of character.""—Academy. 


HIS LAST STAKE. By Suiecey Smirn, 


Author of “ All for Herself,” &c. 3 vols. (Next week. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


SMITH, ELDER, & C08 NEW BOOKS. 
THE GAMEKEEPER at HOME; or, Sketches 


of Natural History, Poaching, and Rural Life. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


DR. JOHNSON : His Friends and His Critics. 


By GreorGe Birkseck Hitt, D.C.L. Crown 8vo. 83, 


FRENCH PICTURES in ENGLISH CHALK. 


By the Author of “The Member for Paris,” &c. Second Series, crown 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d. 


t novel ; 


NEW NOVEL BY SARAH TYTLER. 


SCOTCH FIRS. By Saran Tytter, Author 


of * Citoyenne Jacqueline,” *‘ A Garden of Women,” &c. 2 vols. 
(Now ready. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


IMPORTANT PICTORIAL WORK UPON THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION 
OF 1875-6. 


THE SHORES of the POLAR SEA: a Narrative of the Arctic 


Expedition of 1875-6. By Dr. Eobwarp L. Moss, H.M.S. Alert. With 16 large Chromo- 
lithographs, and numerous zuareringe fom Drawings made on the spot by Author. 
Imperial folio, cloth extra, gilt edges, £5 
” Surges any other record of the voyage to which it relates........ Most admirably written 
chromographs are admirable specime: NS. - The drawings are as conscientiously 
thful as ‘pene il and paint -box could make them.’’— A theneeum. 


wis sketches, which have now been admirably chromolithographed, are not only faithful 

ut very successful efforts to represent the face of nature in the far north.” —Academy. 

“ Of two new books called into being by the Arctic Expedition of 1875-6, the palm for exeel- 
lence, as well s be awarded to this noble volume....... For the 
drawing-room, ‘olar Sea’ has scarcely a competitor in entire mass of Arctic 

terature. 


THE BLUE BELL SERIES of NEW NOVELS. Iilustrated. 


the Library® system of half gu ‘Teles will be tor 
healthy character and good tone 
The following Volumes are now ready : 
BLUE BELL. By M. Bramsroy. With Lllustrations by 


Marcus Stone, A.R.A. 
SUMMER SNOW. By Saran Tyrrer. With Illustrations by 


Frank Dadd. 


A LITTLE WESTERN FLOWER. By M. OC. Hermore, 


With Lil by Percy M 


BROWNIE. By C. W. Barpstey. 
Leighton. Will be ready August l. 
July 22, cloth extra, 6s. 
AMONG the FLOWERS, and other Poems. By F. W. 


Bou RDILLON. 


Illustrated by E. Blair 


MARCUS WARD & CO., LONDON, BELFAST, AND PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW VOLUME OF LITERATURE PRIMERS. 


(THE Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE’S 


“HOMER.” 18mo. Is. [This day. 

“ Every chapter in this delightfal little book is a luminous and suggestive 
essay ; and so compact is the book as a whole, that not one of them could 
be dispensed with. The style is easy and scholarly, and the reader new to 
the subject will have no difficulty in following the author's argument 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 


MATTHEW ARNOLD'S SELECTED 


POEMS, 18mo. 4s. 6d, 


ROUND ABOUT FRANCE. By E. C. 


GRENVILLE Murray. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. (This day, 


Crown Svo. each 2s. 6d. 


F/\NGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


JOHN MORLEY. 
DR. JOHNSON. By Lestre Srernen. 


“* We have come across few writers who have had a clearer insight into 
Johnson’s character, or who have brought to the stady of it a better know- 
ledge of the times in which Johuson lived and the nen whom he knew.” 

Saturday Review, 

“Tn less than two hundred pages he presents his readers with a vivid 
description of Johnson's career, including the y digressions on the 
state of contemporary literature, and ending with a brief but admirable 
criticism upon his works and literary position.” —A ‘henceum. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. I. Ivrroy. 
Others in preparation. 


CANON FARRAR’S “SAINTLY 


WORKERS.” Lenten Lectures delivered at St. Andrew's, Holborn, March 
and April, 1878. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WORK ABOUT the FIVE DIALS. With 


Introductory Note by Tuomas CARLYLE, Crown 8vo. 6s. [This day. 


VIRGIN SOIL. By Tourcéxrer.  Trans- 


lated by ASHTON W. DILKE. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“Mr. Ashton Dilke, in his admirably executed translation, has introduced 
the reader to the very thick of the political and social agitation which is at 
work in contemporary Russia, the nature of whose forces will be the better 
and more generally appreciated because Mr. Dilke has presented them to us 
as embodied in the heroes and heroines of a novel, which is warm with 
human interest throughout.”— World, 


QGEBASTIAN: a Novel. By Karuertye 
Cooper, Author of *‘ Gideon’s Rock,” &c. Crown 8¥o. 6s. 
“ The writer writes well, in a clear and incisive manner.’’—Speclator. 


MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS.—_NEW VOLUME. 


YOUNG MUSGRAVE. By Mrs. Oxirnayr. 


(This day. 


NEW EDITION. 


THE GOSPEL of the PENTATEUCH ; 


and DAVID: Sermons, By CHARLES KInGsLey, Canon of Westminster. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 63, (This day. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


THE BOOK of ISAIAH: a Commentary, 


Critical, Historical, and Prophetical ; including a Revised English Transla- 
tion, with Introduction and A 


T. R. Binks, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, Cambridge. 8vo. 12s, 6d. 


(This day. 


SEVENTEENTH EDITION, REVISED. 
ON the STUDY of WORDS. By R. C. 


Trencn, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Extra fcp. 8vo. 5s. [This day. 


QREGON: There and Back in 1877. By 
WALuis Nasu. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations and Map, 7s. 6d. 


“ This unpretentious little volume is a bright and very clever record of a 
journey which the author made to ++++..+-Which will tell any one 


ho reads it great deal worth knowing about Oregon......... Alto- 
gether, be has written an interesting and amusing book.”—-Speciaior, 


MACMILLAN & € LONDON. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION. 


TENT WORK in PALESTINE. By Cravpre 


R. Conner, R.E. 2 vols. 8vo. with 30 Original Woodcuts from Drawings 
made by the Author, 24s. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


The account of Lieut. Conder’s labours is not merely the interesting record of a work ; 
it has the additional charm of being exceedingly well written ; and whatever the fate of some 
= proposed and it will always remain one of the most valu- 
able ibutions to the Li on Palesti 


NEXT WEEK. 


THE VILLAGE COQUETTES: a Comedy. 


By Dickens. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


LETTERS from MUSKOKA. By an Emigrant 


Lapy. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MR. HUGH ROSE’S 


AMONG the SPANISH PEOPLE. 2 vols. 


8vo. 24s, 
WORLD. 


Mr. Rose has studied the Spanish masses as few Englishmen have had the peas of 
doing. He gives us a faltiital nacretive of his experiences, and a true reflection of his impres- 
sions. Very agreeable indeed the result is. 


DR. DORAN’S 


LONDON in the JACOBITE TIMES. 


2 vols, 8vo. 30s, 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
We advise those who cannot afford time to read the whole of the eight hundred pages com- 
— in these curious volumes not to read a line. If they once dip into the book they are lost. 
tis so extraordinarily interesting that they will be quite unable to lay it down till the last 
page is reached, 


FOUR POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MR. ROBERT BLACK’S LOVE or LUCRE ? 


3 vols, 
MORNING POST. 

A decidedly well-written story, by one who has taken the trouble to learn his art before 
submitting the result to the public.” He is possessed of both pathos and humour, and thinks 
and writes like a gentleman........ Leifa’s 4 i i 
_— one augur highly for the writer's future. It is like Dickens in his 
Author may be congratulated upon a genuine success, 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 

This story opens with a Sunday morning scene such as Dickens would have pe me in. 
There are moving scenes in Mr. Black's sympathetic vignettes of the quiet miseries of the poor. 
Nothing could be more touching than the death- scene of the humble toiler Perkins. Mr. 
pate Logan a picture of Ascot Races, with all their lights and shadows, impossible to sur- 
pass for graphic 


FREDA. By the Author of “Mrs.Jerningham’s 


Journal.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE NOTARY’S DAUGHTER, and THE 


HOUSE of PENARVAN. From the French, by Lady GEORGIANA 
FULLERTON, Author of ‘* Too Strange Not to be True,” &c. 2 vols. 


MISS FLORENCE. MONTGOMERY’S 


“SEAFORTH.” Author of “ Misunderstood,” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


Also, next week, 


SALVIA RICHMOND. 83 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Now ready at all Booksellers’, crown 8vo. 68. 


CHERRY RIPE! By Heren Maruers, 


Author of ‘‘ Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” 


At all Booksellers’, 6s. 


COMIN’ THRO’ the RYE. By Marurrs, 


Author of “ Cherry Ripe!” 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 


Volume VIII. (EteE—Faxk) will be published Next Month. 


EDINBURGH: A. & C. BLACK. 


Demy @vo. 
MEMOIR OF ALFRED SMEE, F.R.S. 
By his DAUGHTER. 


‘With @ Selection from his Miscellaneous Writings, 
and a Portrait. 


LOKDON: GEORGE BEIT. & SONS. YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[July 20, 1878, 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
GENERAL FURNISHING 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 
It contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Thirty large Show-Rooms, 
la, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s Place; 


At 39 Oxford Street; 1, 


THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for | 


SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON, when plated by the Patent Process of 
Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all doubt the best 
article next to sterling silver that can be used as such, 
either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test 
can it be distinguished from real silver. 

A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and durability, as follows : 
Fiddle or Bead or King's 


PatTERXs. Old Silv’r. Thread. or Shell. 


$2 Table Forks 
12 Table 
12 Dessert Forks..... 
12 Dessert Spoons . 
12 Tea Spoons..... 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt ‘bowls 
2 Sauce Ladies ..... 
1 Gravy Spoon 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bow is. ° 
rt Mustard Spoon, gilt bl. 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs .. 
‘t Pair of Fish Carvers .. 
1 Butter Knife 
1 Soup Ladle 
1 Sugar Sifter 


WON 


occa 


~ 


SOSH 
SOSH OSS 


£8193 11196 13 06 
Any Article to be had singly at the same prices. 
An Oak Chest to contain the above, and a relutive 
umber of Knives, &c., £2 15s. 
A second quality of Fiddle Pattern: 
Table Spoons and Forks 23s. per dozen, 
Des 


” » 173. ” 


Tea ” 12s, ” 
EA and COFFEE SETS, Electro- 


Silver, in great variety, from £3 lis. to £25. 
Dish Covers, Electro-silver, from £9 the Set of Four 
to £26; Corner Dishes, Electro-Silver, from £7 10s. 
to £18 18s. the Set of Four ; Warmers, £7 2s. 6d. to 
£15 15s. Biscuit Boxes, from 14s. to £5 10s, Cruet 
and Liquor Frames, Electro-Silver, &c., at propor- 
tionate prices. The largest Stock in existence of 
Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, and Fish-Eating 
Knives and Forks and Carvers. 

All kinds of Replating done by the Patent Process. 


ATHS and TOILET WARE.—Gas 
Furnace Baths, from £6 15s, to £21 10s. 
Portable Showers, 8s. Pillar Showers, £3 10s. 
Nursery, 25s. to 40s. to £6 8s. 
rr 15s. to 38s. Sponging, 7s. 3d. to 38s. 
arge assortment of Hot and Cold Piunge, Vapour, 
oan ‘= Shower Baths. Toilet Ware in great 
variety, from 12s. 6d. to 48s. the Set of Three. 


LAMPs of ALL SORTS and 
PATTERNS. 


Kerosine Oil Table Lamps ........ 28. 6d. to 12s. 
Patent Duplex do. 14s. 6d. + 15s. 
Patent Silber e 

Suspending 

Wall do. 

French Modérateur Lamps (complete with Chimney 
‘and Globe) from 8s. to £9. Each Lamp is guaranteed 
perfect; but to ensure their proper action, pure 
COLZA OIL is supplied at the wholesale price, 3s. 1d. 
per gallon. Modérateur Globes, full size, 5s. cach ; 
Chimneys, 6d. each ; Cotton Wicks, 4d. per dozen, 


UXOLEUM.—This Oil is for burning 

in the Duplex and other Lamps of a similar 
construction. It is a safe oil, free objections 
which apply to the Pi of 
producing a very brilliant light Ay a gid... cost. 
1s. 3d. per half-gallon tin. 


EDSTEADS.— Upwards of One 
Hundred and Fifty different Patterns always 
fixed for inspection. 

STRONG PORTABLE FOLDING BEDSTEADS, 

ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. wide, 14s. each. 
BEST IRON BEDSTEADS, fitted with dovetail 
joints, patent Lath Sacking, Castors, &c., 6 ft. long, 
2 ft. 6 in. wide, 15s. 6d. each. 

CHILDREN’S COTS, from 18s. 6d. to £15 15s. 

ORNAMENTED IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
from 20s. to £35. Patent Rheiocline Couches, Military 


with Hair Mattress, 65s. 

PATENT ELONGATING 00" 3 to form COUCH 
or BEDSTEAD. Can be used by Child, Youth, or 
Adult. Full extended size, 6ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. i 
price 35s. ; with set of good Woo 00] Mattresses, espec: 

for the three sizes, 62s, This will sleo form 2 


and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. 


EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and guaranteed, by WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON. 
Sft. 4ft.Gin. 5ft. 
For BEDSTEADS. £8.d 
Straw Palliasses 
Best French Alva Mattresses 
Coloured Wool Mattresses .. 
Best Brown Wool Mattresses. 
Good White Wool Mattresses 
Extra Super Do. Do. .. 
Superior Horse-hair Do. 
Extra Super Do..... 
German Spring 
Super Do., Hair Stuffing .. 
French Mattress for use over 
Extra Super Do. 
Beds, Pouitry, at 1s. per Ib.. 
Best Grey Goose, at 2s. 6d. Do. 
Be-t White Do., at 3s. 6d. Do. 
Feather Pillows, 3s. 6d. to 148.53 Settee, from 6s. 
to 29s. 6d.; Down Pillows, from lls. 6d. to 183. ; H 
Bteaketa, Counterpanes, and Slieets in every variety. 


© 
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OOD CABINET FURNITURE. 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE, 
WASHSTANDS. Sft. 3ft.6in. 4ft. 
Good Maple or Oak .... 15s. 6d. 20s. 6d. 24s, Od. 
Best Polished Pine .... 28s. 6d. 32s. 0d. Od. 
Mahogany, i 
Marble Tops 26s. Od. 
Best Ditto,Square Marble 
Ditto... 638, Od. 
3 ft. 
28s, Od. 


DRAWERS. 
Good Maple or Oak . 
Best Polished Pine 57s. Od. 
73s. 6d. 
3 ft. 


35s. 0d. 


703. 0d, 87s, 6d. 


oft.Gin. 4ft. 

37s. Od. 55s. Od. 
72s. Gd, 953. Od. 
95s. Od. 130s, Od. 


3ft.6in. 4ft. 


21s. Gd. 25s. Od. 
Best Polished Pine Do... 25s. 6d. 29s. 0d. 33s. 0d. 
Best Mahogany Do. .... 458.0d. 47s. 6d. 55s, 0d. 


WARDROBES, with Drawers, Trays, and Hanging 
pace, 4ft. 4ft.6in. 5 ft. 
Good Maple or Oak .... 105s. 0d. 115s. Od. 127s, 6d. 
Best Polished Pine .... 175s. Od. 190s, 0d. 200s, 0d. 
Best Mahogany 'd. 255s. Od. 290s. Od, 
American Ash, Birch, Pitch Pine, &c., in proportion. 


MANUFACToRIES—84 NEWMAN STREET, AND 
NeEwMAN Mews. 


Best Mahogany ... 


DRESSING TABLES. 
Good Maple or Oak, with 


Drawers 17s. 0d, 


INING - ROOM 
Mahogany Chairs, 


FURNITURE.— 
covered in leather, stuffed 
horsehair . 30s. Od. 35s. 0d. 42s. 0d, 
Mahogany Couches 105s, Od, 145s. Od. 210s. Od. 
Mahogany Dining Tables, telescope action, rood 8 ft. 
135s. Od. 155s. 0d. 1 90s. Od. 
4ft.Gin. 5ft. 6 ft. 
Mahogany Sideboards .... £9 03s. £10 0s, £11 10s. 
With Plate-glass backs ..£1053s. £15 15s. £23 0s. 
Easy Chairs, stuffed horse- 

56s. 65s. to 180s. 


37s. 6d. 


UTLERY.—The most varied assort- 
ment, all warranted. 

The Blades are all of the Table Dessert Crvrs. 

finest steel. Knives. Knives, pr.pr. 


s. d. 
+ ivory handles, ~ doz. .. 


do. extra large do. 
do. African ivory do. 
do. silver ferrules do, 
do, silvr’d blades do. 
handles do. 
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EA-URNS of LONDON-MAKE 

ONLY.—The largest assortment of London- 

made BRONZE TEA URNS and KETTLES in the 

the recent novelties, is on Sale, 
to 


ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL. 

All that is new and choice in Brackets, Pen- 
om and Chandeliers, adapted to Offices, Paseages, 
and D From 12s, to £22. Brackets 


IRON MONGER, 


REQUISITES, arranged in 
Four Sets, each complete in —_ 

4125 


3199 


£ ad, 
75112 2711 5 1114 4 
25 01 171610 


£ d. 
KITCHEN 


TURNERY. 81911 
Total per Set.. 100113 45 8 3 2014 3 8122 


RAWING - ROOM FURNITURE 
Couches, Settees, Ottomans, Easy and Fanc; 


Chairs. 


YENTRE TABLES, Work Tables, 

Occasional Tables, and ( ‘ard Tables: Cheffoniers 

an Cabinets, Davenports, and Whatnots, Music Cabi- 

nets and Stools. The above in Walnut, Black and 
Gold, and Fancy Woods. 


GET CONSOLE TABLES and PIER 
GLASSES. 


APIER MACHE and IRON TEA- 

TRAYS.—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS and 
WAITERS, wholly unprecedented, whether as to ex- 
tent, variety, or novelty: Oval Papier Maché Trays, 
per Set of Three, from ae to 10 guineas; ditto Iron 
ditto, from 7s. 6d. to 4 guineas. 

Waiters, Cale 2 and Bread Baskets, 


ISH-COVERS and HOT-WATER 
DISHES, in every variety, and of the newest 
Patterns. Block Tin Dish-Covers, 16s. 9d. the Set of 
Six ; elegant modern Patterns, 47s, 6d. to 82s. the Set; 
Britannia Metal, with Silver-plated Handles, £3 15s. td. 
to £6 16s. the Set of Five; Electro-plated, £9 to £24 
the Set of Four; Block-tin Hot-Water Dishes, with 
wells for gravy, 17s. to 30s.; Britannia metal, 
to 80s.; Electro-plated on Britannia metal, full size, 
£5 5s.; ditto on Silver Nickel, full size, £9, 


SCOOPS. — Plain black open 


Scoops, from 2s.4d.; do. do., zinc-lined, from 
5s. 3d.; Covered Box Scoops, from bs. 9d.; do., with 
Hand Scoop, from 7s.; do. do., with fancy ornamenta- 
tion, from 10s, ; highly finished and ornamented, and 
fitted with imitation-ivory handles, from 22s. to 150s. 

There is also a choice selection of Wooden Coal 
——— with iron and brass mountings, from 35s. 
to 130s. 


ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY 
PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, before 
finally deciding to visit the SHOW-ROOMS vf 
WILLIAM §S. BURTON. They contain such an 
assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney. 
Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General Ironmongery as cannot 
be approached elsewhere, eitber for variety, novelty, 
beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship, ur 
price. 
Black Register Stoves.... from 11s. 8d. to £15 18s. 
Brightdo.,ormoluornaments .. from £4 to £30. 
Bronzed Fenders ........ from 3s. 9d. to £10 5-. 
Steel and Ormolu Fenders. £2 2s. to £20 
Chimney-pieces . . from £1 10s. to £100. 
Fire-irons (Set of Three) . ee uns 4s. 6d. to £6 10s. 


EFRIGERATORS or PORTABLE. 
ICE-HOUSES. 


Patent Ventilating ditto. 
Inches. 
22 by 20 by 29. 


253, 


The same with 
Cistern and 


Large Cabinet Economic Refrigerators, with Water 
Cistern and Filter, from £7 15s. to £17 5s.; Ice Pails 
or Pots, 8s. 6d. to 30s.; Ice Moulds, 83. to. 143. ; Ice- 
Making "Machines, £2 10s. to £4. 


ARDEN NECESSARIES, 
consisting of ARCHES, BASKETS, FLOWER- 
STANDS, WIRE-WORK, &c. 
Garden 
Garden Engines. 


43. 6d. to 266. 
308, OF. to 126s. 


Seats 
Garden | Tools ‘and Watering-Pots. 
PATENT LAWN-MOWERS, 25s. to 120s. 

To cut 6 inches, £1 5s,; to cut 8 inches, £2 19s.; 
to cut 10 inches, 83 10s.; to cut 12 inches, £4 Lbs. 
Suitable for a Lady—To cut 14 £5 168.5 to cut 
16 inches, £6 17s, Suitable for a Gentleman. 


The cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by Railway is trifling. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON undertakes delivery at a small fixed rate. 


— 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by’- DAVID JONES, 
at tbe Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, July 20, 1878. 
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isteads. Garden Rollers 408. Od. to 863. 
Garden Chairs.................. 78. 6d. to 32s. 
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